Notice to reader: When you finish read/ 
ing this magazine place a one-cent stamp 
on this notice, hand same to any postal 

‘ employe and it will be placed in the 
hands of our-soldiers and sailors at the 
front. No wrapping—no address. 


A, §. Burleson, Postmaster General. 


ORVES 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 


20 December, 1917 


My dear Doctor hicKelway: 
As the labor situation created by 
the war develops, I am more interested than 
ever, if that were possible, in throwing all 
the safeguards possible around the labor of 
women and children in order that no intolerable 


or injurious burden may be placed upon them. 


I am, therefore, very glad indeed that the 
National Chila Labor Committee is diligently 


contimuing its labors and extendings its vigilance 


in this important matter. By doing so it is con- 


tributing to efficiency and economy of production, 
as well as to the preservation of life and health. 


Cordially and sincerely yours, 


Dr. A. J. McKelway, 


National Child Labor Committee, 
Washington, D. C. 
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Pay Envelope 


Some New Methods of Fixing Wages 


By John 


‘A. Fitch 


OF THE SURVEY STAFF 


NE of the paradoxes of the war is the stimulus it 
is giving to human conservation. Witness the 
awakening in Great Britain to the inefficiency of 
overwork as proven by the reports of the Com- 


“mittee on the Health of Munition Workers, and as indicated 


The 


by Lord Leverhulme’s advocacy of a six-hour day. 


“United States has been at war nine months as against Eng- 


fr 


his back on me. 


the case for me not long ago. 
of nerves when I called on him. 


land’s three and one-half years, but the same motives that 


created a new attitude there toward the well-being of the 


workers have been active here since the struggle in Europe 
began. 

Two employment managers for large corporations stated 
One of them was in a state 
He snorted at my questions. 


There was nothing to tell me. Anybody ought to know what 
the job of an employment office is. 


They were doing the 
only thing anybody did—‘‘hustling for men.” And he turned 
The other man was more of a philosopher. 
“The function of an employment department,” he told me, 
“fs to keep men from quitting.” 

Both men really told the same story. Men are not so easy 
to get as in the days before the war, when immigrants were 


_ entering our doors at the rate of a million a year. At the same 


is increasing. 


time our industries are expanding and the demand for men 
It is a time when employment managers are 


hustling for men and, after they get them, praying that they 


won’t quit. The situation was admirably summed up at the 
Safety Congress last fall, when a representative of one of the 
railroads expressed amazement at the idea of discharging men 
who disobeyed safety rules. ‘Any safety man on our rail- 
road,” he declared, “who recommended firing a man would 


: get fired himself.” 


| war. 


3 
: 


, 
, 


; 


The situation before the employers of the country is not a 
new one. They have had trouble before in getting men, and 
there is always trouble about keeping them. But the old 
situation has been greatly intensified in many industries by the 
It is a commonplace among employers that when labor 
is scarce and wages are high the tendency of workingmen to 
drift about is greatly increased. It is also a well-known fact 
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that under such conditions men are not regular in their 
attendance at work. They take a day off when they feel like 
it, secure in the moral certainty that their jobs will be waiting 
for them when they go back. 

Old though the difficulty is, good, hard, constructive think- 
ing about it is comparatively new. But now some of the keen- 
est minds in the industrial world are at work on the task. 
Under the pressure of industrial necessity in war time more 
thought is being given to the welfare of wage-earners than 
in any previous time in the nation’s. history. The question is 
how to get and keep men, and the answer so obviously lies 
in the degree to which men are satisfied with the conditions 
of their work that it is a wonder no one has thought of it 
before. If the wage-earner is to be kept on the job, means 
must be taken to make the job worth while. 

The most obvious need of the wage-earner is an adequate 
wage. ‘The first question of an applicant for work is what 
will the job pay. More unrest is provoked and more strikes 
occur over the wage question than over any other one thing. 
In attempting to attract labor and create satisfaction at a time 
when prices of necessities are mounting to unheard of levels, 
it is clear that attention must be directed first toward the 
adequacy of the wage scale. 

Since the beginning of the war various methods of wage 
adjustment have been put to the test. Many corporations 
adopted the war bonus idea. ‘They took the view that the 
outlook was too uncertain to justify a permanent advance; 
if affairs took a bad turn it would be much easier to discon- 
tinue the bonus than to reduce wages. In order to empha- 
size the difference between the regular wages and the bonus, 
the latter is paid at more infrequent intervals, in some cases 
monthly, in others quarterly, sometimes in a lump at the end 
of the year. 

The bonus plan as a method of relieving the pressure of 
the high cost of living is, of course, subject to the same difh- 
culty that affects any other method—if it is not accurately 
based on the actual increase in costs, it will not allay unrest. 
There is a special objection, also, due to the traditional opposi- 
tion of organized labor to bonus schemes of all sorts. “They 
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object to a war bonus for precisely the reason that leads em- 
ployers to favor it—the ease with which wages can be reduced 
when a slump comes. The United Mine Workers succeeded 
in practically eliminating war bonuses from coal mining. 

There have been impressive increases in money wages in all 
industries. Many corporations have disregarded the danger 
involved and have raised the scale of payments as if present 
conditions were to be permanent. At periodic intervals one 
reads of another advance and yet another and then another on 
top of that, until the impression gets abroad that the working 
people of the country are rolling in wealth. 

To judge of the meaning of such advances one needs to 
check them up against the increase in the cost of living. Per- 
haps the most illuminating example is the United States Steel 
Corporation. Repeatedly during the last two years the cor- 
poration has increased the wages of its employes, each time 
by 10 per cent. ‘Three times in 1916 such increases were 
announced, taking effect on February 1, May 1 and December 
15; and twice in 1917, on May 1 and October 1. This makes 
an increase of over 60 per cent in a period of twenty-one 
months, a rate of advance almost without precedent. 


Wages Lagging Behind Food 


THE significance of this action can be gauged only by plac- 
ing alongside of it the figures of advanced living costs. ‘The 
Annalist publishes every week a chart on which is plotted the 
curve of the wholesale price of twenty-five principal food prod- 
ucts. The index number given on this chart for February 1, 
1916, was 157. For October 1, 1917, it was 280. 

The fact that in the same period of time wholesale prices 
of food advanced 123 per cent while wages rose only 60 per 
cent does not indicate that the rise in the cost of living has 
been twice as rapid as the increase in the wages of steel work- 
ers. Rent is one of the most important of factors entering 
into living costs and, in general, rents have not gone up as 
rapidly nor proportionately as high as food prices. Other fac- 
tors entering in do not show so rapid an advance. Neverthe- 
less, when wholesale prices of food go up twice as fast as 
wages, it is safe to assume that the wage-earner’s income has 
lagged behind in the race with his necessities. It is clear, 
therefore, that wage increases in themselves are not sufficient 
to maintain the worker in statu quo. ‘They must advance 
pari passu with the movement in the cost of living if he is not 
to be worse off than before. 

Since the war began, there has arisen a new method in wage 
payments. ‘The plan is to establish a wage system that will 
rise automatically with the cost'of living. The Oneida Com- 
munity, Ltd., adopted a bonus plan two years ago, basing the 
extra payment on Bradstreet’s index figures. Each month 
every employe rated at $2,000 or less receives in addition to 
his regular pay, a “High Cost of Living Envelope.” Its con- 
tents, based on Bradstreet’s figures, fluctuate with the changes 
in prices. Thus, in January, 1917, the envelope contained an 
additional 16 per cent based on the regular wages and in De- 
cember, 1917, the bonus was 32.75 per cent. 

A similar method ‘is used by the Kelley-How-Thomson 
Company of Duluth, and by the George Worthington Com- 
pany of Cleveland, both in the wholesale hardware business. 

To the trade unionist these plans, since they are pure bonus 
schemes} would doubtless be objectionable. It must be recog- 
nized, though, that these plans are quite different from the 
ordinary bonus idea. They represent a distinct effort to make 
the wage scale expand in direct proportion to the changes in 
the cost of living. But like the other bonus plans, the arrange- 
ment can be revoked, without any actual cut in wages appear- 
ing to take place. 


adopted within the last year and a half by two large employ 
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More interesting, therefore, are the plans that have bees 


ing companies, one in Detroit and the other in Syracuse, N. Y 

In 1916 the Solvay Process Company in Detroit was hav’ 
ing difficulty in keeping men. 
was decided that the chief difficulty was with the wages 


Consequently, after conducting a study of the cost of living, | 
the company made an estimate of the minimum cost of living 


for a family of standard size and then raised wages to that 
point. Immediately the groceries and other stores in the’ 


vicinity of the plant put up their prices so as to absorb all o¥ | 


the increased wages. “The company then started a grocery 
store of its own and sold to its employes at cost. With this 
beginning a continuous check is now being made on changes 


in the cost of living. Two men on the staff of the employment | 


manager devote themselves exclusively to this task. They have 


about one hundred families who are keeping careful accounts | 
of their expenditures on forms provided by the company. | 


Checked against these figures is an estimate made by a local 1 
| 


hospital of the cost of necessary rations on a scientific basis. 
Government figures are also used. With these as a basis, it 
was decided last summer that a minimum living wage should 
yield $1,200 a year. Accordingly the wage rate was so ad- 
justed as to provide, with overtime and bonus, a minimum: 
income of $100 a month. : 


After some investigation, i) 


{ 


With a similar desire to establish a wage rate that would 
have some relation to the cost of living, the Franklin Auto- 
mobile Company made a study early in 1916 of the cost of 
living in the neighborhood of its plant in Syracuse, N. Y. The 
year 1905 was taken as a base for determining what an ade- 


quate wage should be in 1916, because the records showed that | 
they had an unusually low labor turnover that year, indicating | 


that the workers were satisfied with the conditions then pre- 
vailing. A study was made to discover the extent to which 
the cost of necessities has risen since 1905, and this was 


checked against the actual expenditures in 1916 of a large | 


number of families in which the wage-earner was a Franklin 
employe. As a result of this investigation a very elaborate- 
formula was worked out for determining the wages that 


should be paid. Provision was made for a continuous study | 


of the cost of living, and the plan calls for a revision of wages _ 


every three months in order to maintain the proper relation - | 


to the movement of costs. 
One of the items that went into the formula at the Franklin 
plant was a figure representing the length of service. For 


each year of service, 212 per cent of the base rate is added to | 


the wage. This, according to George D. Babcock of the 
Franklin Company, who wrote of it in Industrial Manage- 
ment, was to pay “for'the loyalty which develops in employes 
who have been long in service, for the historical knowledge 
which they have, for the esprit de corps which comes through 
long periods of association with men, as well as for a reduc- 
tion in the frequency of labor turnover.” 


Making Money Worth More 


EMPLOYING corporations are beginning to realize that con- 
tinuous service is worth paying for. Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
in Chicago add 2 per cent to a man’s wages after he has been 
in their employ two years, and after that 1 per cent is added 
each year up to ten years of service. This plan is being 
adopted widely, and since it is in addition to any other in- 
crease in wages that there may be, it provides a real incentive 
to remain in the employ of the company. 

Another method having in view the stretching of the pay 
envelope to cover the cost of living, which has the added 
advantage of costing the employer less than an increase in 
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should others do to help them? 
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wages, involves various attempts to increase the purchasing 
power of the wage-earner’s money. Throughout the Middle 
West the establishment of grocery stores in a space provided 
by the plant, and in which the employes can purchase goods 
at cost, is becoming quite general. Employers recognize that 
the establishment of lunch-rooms where food is furnished at 
cost, or close to cost, has the same advantage and, of course, 
in addition to that it has the advantage of providing a sanitary 
dining room and good hot food, the effect of which is. marked 
on the wage-earner’s health and consequently on his efficiency. 


Food in Families 
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The effect of the war on wages can hardly be considered an 
evidence of increased recognition either of the rights or the 
needs of labor, because in general, however great the increase 
in money, real wages have probably declined. It is an encour- 
aging sign, however, when two large employing corporations 
like the Franklin Company and the Solvay-Process recognize 
so clearly their obligation to pay a living wage that they are 
unwilling any longer to leave the determination of the amount 
to the blind law of supply and demand. And the effect of the 
movement thus begun will outlive the war. 


of Limited Means 


A Study of Home Facts in 
Two Hundred Boston Families 


By Michael M. Davis, Jr. 


DIRECTOR OF THE BOSTON DISPENSARY 


HAT high prices of food pinch many families se- 
verely is common knowledge, but just where, how, 
and how much do families of limited means feel the 
pressure? What are they doing about it, and what 
‘These questions require facts 
for answer, social as well as dietetic facts. In order that local 


and concrete facts might be available, six welfare agencies of 


Boston, members of the League for Preventive Work, under- 
took a cooperative study of the actual food supply in families 
known to them. ‘The six organizations were the Associated 
Charities, the Boston Children’s Aid Society, the Boston Dis- 
pensary, the Boston Provident Association, the Federated 
Jewish Charities and the Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. “The author of this article served as chairman of the 
committee. 

The agencies were asked to select families in which there 
were children, and in which some one of the regular staff of 
the agency had personal contact with the mother of the family, 
so as to render approach easier and to facilitate the collection 
of accurate information. “They were asked not to select fami- 
lies with reference to any particular standard of intelligence 
or income, but to pick the desired number practically at ran- 
dom from their current cases, with the two points above men- 


‘tioned in mind. 


Two hundred and forty-three schedules were turned in, of 
which somewhat over two hundred were filled out with suf- 
ficient care to make it possible to tabulate them. It was finally 
decided to tabulate the first two hundred of these, in order to 
save time and to have a convenient number for computation. 

The schedule recorded all food purchased by the family dur- 
ing a week (that of July 8, 1917) also data as to size, income, 
etc., of the family. From the nature of the schedule, the 
amount of food actually used by a family during the week of 
July 8, 1917, was not ascertained. The amount purchased 
was recorded. Three-quarters of the 200 families were of 


_ four nationalities: Irish, American, Jewish and _ Italian. 


Twelve other nationalities are included among the remaining 
43. Only two families were colored. Nine-tenths and more 
were living within the city of Boston. 

One hundred and fifty-two were so-called “typical” famil- 
ies, with both parents living, and 98 of these were families 
with only one wage-earner, the remaining 52 having a wage: 
earner besides the father. Forty-six were families of widows, 


and in more than half of these at least one of the children was 
working. The proportion of families having lodgers or board- 
ers was only about 18 per cent. “The average size of the fam- 
ily was between six and seven persons, including boarders and 
lodgers. Fifty, or one-quarter of the 200 families, were in 
receipt of material aid, 150 not being aided. 


INCOMES OF FAMILIES 
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The dietary analysis of the food purchases classified all the 
articles under sixteen headings. At first the families were 
separated in these classifications according to nationality, but 
to the surprise ef the investigators the differences found to 
exist between the various national groups were so slight as to 
make this line of classification of little value. The families 
were then grouped with reference to income, and this rela- 
tionship was found to be significant in many instances, so that 
thereafter it was followed throughout. Without entering into 
the details of the dietaries, which are given in the pamphlet 
containing the full report, it may be said that these families 
depend chiefly upon bread, cereals, potatoes and meat (with 
some fish and eggs), with.a full allowance of sugar, a moder- 
ate supply of butter and other fats, and small amounts of 
milk, vegetables and fruit. The proportionate expenditures 
for the chief groups of these foods is brought out in the follow- 
ing table: 


RELATIVE EXPENDITURES FOR VARIOUS FOOD GROUPS, CLASSIFIED BY INCOME 
OF FAMILIES” 


Meat, fish Fruit, fresh . 

and eggs: vegetables (incl. Flour, macaroni 
Family — expenditure potatoes and cereals and 
Income per week legumes’) Milk breads 
$10—$14 2.92 1.43 1.41 2.36 
$15—$19 3.32 1.82 1.53 2.28 
$20—$24 4.12 (1.94 1.45 2.52 
$25—$29 3.30 1.85 aye, 3.52 


1 This can be obtained from the League for Preventive Work, 44 Bromfield 
street, Boston, Mass., at ten cents a copy (lower prices for quantities). Those 
contemplating similar investigations may secure from the same source a copy 
of the schedule employed in this study. 

2 Fifteen families selected at random from each income group furnished the 
data for this table. 

8 Fruit and fresh vegetables alone, excluding potatoes and legumes, would 
show as a rule about half the expenditure given in this column, or less than 
$1.00 a week. < 
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The milk consumption, given in detail for 198 families, is of 
special significance. It appears that over 40 per cent of the 
families purchased only a quart of milk a day or less. Only 
about 2,119 quarts appear to have been purchased during the 
week by the 200 families, or about 300 quarts per day. Since 
some 1,227 persons were included in this study, only about half 
a pint, or a glassful a day, was the average allowance of milk. 
There were about 500 children in these families. A moderate 
allowance of milk for all these families together would have 
been 600 quarts a day (two-thirds of a quart per day per 
child, and one-third quart for adults). 

The facts stated show that these families are on the average 
spending a great deal too much for meat, the ratio of meat pur- 
chased being as a rule at least twice as high, as is recommended 
by dietetic authorities. Still more serious is the inadequate 
supply of milk, a deficiency especially unfortunate in view of 
the large number of young children in the families. The miner- 
al matter in these diets is undoubtedly inadequate in many in- 
stances. This could be largely remedied in the matter of cal- 
cium salts by the purchase of more milk, but the supply of fresh 
vegetables and fruit is also inadequate and causes deficiency 
of other mineral substances. 

More than half of the families were spending over 60 per 
cent of their weekly income for food; 75 per cent of the fam 
ilies were spending more than 50 per cent. This is shown m 
the following table: 


PERCENTAGES OF INCOME SPENT FOR FOOD 
Per cent of 


income spent Estimated weekly income of family Per 
for food $10—$14 $15—$19 $20—$24 $25 Total cent 
Less than 40%.. 1 9 5 8 23 12 
40—49%o.. 4 faa 6 8 2M) 13 
50—59%.. 8 19 8 1 36 18 
60—69 Yo 11 21 3 3 39 20 
70—79%.. 14 14 8 3 39 20 
80—89%... Zz 9 1 12 6 
90—99%.. 6 2 1 9 5 
{eres 7 6 1 <a 13 6 
Totals < savas 53 89 31 2 198 100 


The table shows, as would be expected, that the lower fam- 
ily incomes must necessarily devote a higher ‘proportion to the 
purchase of food. In practically all the families, the expendi- 
ture for rent requires between 20 and 25 per cent of the 
weekly income. ‘Thus, in three-quarters of the families only 
25 per cent of the income was left for clothing, fuel, light, car- 
fares, insurance, recreation, care of health and all incidentals. 
Some of the very high percentages in the table are due to the 
purchase of food which would not have been consumed during 
the week (particularly flour). Some of the very low percen- 
tages are due to the reverse. The figures in this table, based 
upon a comparatively small number of families, and for a 
period of one week only, must be interpreted with caution, 
but there is no doubt that a majority of these families were 
spending, and were expecting to spend, 60 per cent at least of 
their weekly income for food. 

A comparison of the calorie requirements of families with 
the calories available in the food purchased. by them was made. 
There were taken into consideration various probable sources 
ot error, and 10 per cent was allowed for waste of the food pur- 
chased. The conclusion was reached that of the 198 families, 
100 were receiving an adequate supply of energy in the food, 
35 were on the border-line, 63 were receiving inadequate nour- 
ishment, 7. e., more than 10,000 calories in the week short 
of the required amount. An analysis of the energy supply with 
relation to income of family and to size of family shows that 
the proportion of families not receiving adequate energy sup- 
ply does not depend merely on income. This is for the reason 
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that the size of the family must be considered, and the families | 


of the higher incomes contain a larger proportion of families 
of large size. Since the bulk of the families have only one wage~ 


earner, the larger number of children means greater pressure | 
on the food supply, a pressure which often increases more | 


rapidly than does the income. . 
With respect to the adequacy of the calorie supply, a fur- 


ther comparison may be made between the families receiving || 


material aid, and those not receiving aid: 


ADEQUACY OF ENERGY SUPPLIED IN FOOD 


Families not Families who 


Number of receiving received Totals 
families receiving material aid material aid 
No. Percent No. Percent. No. Percent | 
Adequate supply. 82 5514 18 36 100 51 
On border line... 24 16 11 22 35 174 
Inadequate supply 42 28y 21 42 63 3144 
Ota les teeckaxcts 148 100 50 100 198 100 


It will be seen that 42 per cent of the families receiving ma- 
terial aid are estimated to have received an inadequate supply 
of energy from their food, while among the families not re- 
ceiving material aid, the proportion shrinks to 28% per cent. 

When the errors in purchasing food, with respect to econ- 
omy and nutritive value are considered, and the families re- 
ceiving material aid compared with those not receiving it, no 
special difference is found between the two groups. 


to two causes: lack of judgment or skill in the purchase of 
food; and insufficient income. ‘The facts indicate that in a 
number of instances families receiving material aid from char- 


itable societies do not secure either sufficient income, or suf-— 
ficient guidance and education in the selection of food so as to | 


obtain the best return for the money expended. 

Knowing, as we do, the expenditure for food, and having 
computed the total calories obtained from the food purchased, 
it is easy to estimate the average cost per one thousand calories 
as bought by these families. 


Cost per 1000 Calories as Purchased 


Cost in Cents No. of Families Percent *| 
Between 
CRIED Loh ato artins goles CaN rach aerate herrea 10 5 
Sree Aires es site sede satis alee aR hecusy rere 46 23 
De Re a A rr SEROFIcie o SIOR Erich mor: 71 351% 
LORS FOI. 5. Wrens aya ctele nantes as eve haketarehe keane 47 23% 
Neb | TUE Ss eat belt OM Pee PS eee 26 13 
200 100 


It will be seen that in 72 per cent of the families, the cost of 
purchasing a thousand calories was over 10 cents; in 36% per 
cent, it was over 12 cents. A correlation of this cost figure 
with the size of the families showed, as would be expected, that 
the larger families were able to purchase with slightly more 
economy. The differences between nationalities, with respect to 
cost of purchasing food, were comparatively insignificant. 

By purchasing little except those foods which provide con- 
siderable quantities of energy, and are inexpensive (such as the 
breadstuffs and cereals), it would be possible for families to 
buy the average one thousand calories at between six and eight 
cents; but such a diet would be insufferably lacking in variety, 
and is not in fact adopted. A satisfactory diet, with adequate 
allowance of milk, sufficient vegetables, and fat, a little fruit, 
a very moderate allowance of meat or fish, and no luxuries, 
could not, at the prices prevailing last summer or even at less 
prices, be purchased by a family of average size for less than 
ten cents per thousand calories, and in most instances probably 
not for less than twelve cents. 


Failure to. 
secure an adequate supply of nourishment was doubtless due | 
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This conclusion helps us to determine how much money of wage earners’ families fall here) food instruction may make 


would be required to feed a family of a given size during a 
week. A family of five would ordinarily have a calorie require- 
ment of about 85,000 per week, and their food supply would 
have to cost between $8.50 and $10, probably nearer the latter 
figure. A family of six, which is somewhat below the average 
size of the typical family among our 200, would have a calorie 
requirement per week of about 100,000. “This family would 
need to expend between $10 and $12 during the week for 
food. ‘This is at least half, usually more than half, of the in- 
come of the family of a wage-earner. 

The characteristics of family purchasing, and the inade- 
quacies of diets found among our 200 families, may be com- 
pared with those observed by the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor, and reported in their 
recently published study, The Adequacy and Economy of Some 
City Dietaries. Ninety-two families were included in this 
investigation. Only the food aspects, were entered into, not 
the incomes of the families. The conclusions are practically 
identical with those of the present study. 

Suggestions and recommendations which appear from these 
facts may be put from two standpoints: that of the general 


public, and that of charitable agencies. 


The general public needs to be much more fully awakened 
to the serious effect of present food prices upon the nutrition 
of families of small means, particularly families in which there 
are many young children. Too many people have had any 
latent anxiety lulled by the comforting words: “Wages have 
risen.” So they have, in many occupations, though by no means 
in all. But except in a few especially fortunate industries, 
such as some of the building trades, the rise in wages has been 
much less than the rise in prices. On the average, federal 
statistics show that the increase in the cost of living has been 
about twice as great (in relative percentage) as the increase 
in wages. 

If a family has to spend from a fifth to a quarter of its 
income for rent, and more than half of its income for food, 
it cannot possibly provide continuously for all other needs of 
its members, and either the food supply must be curtailed or the 
family standard of living be seriously lowered at some other 
point. While there happens to be no present need for cloth- 
ing, for instance, the family may have enough for food. But 
on an income of eighteen dollars per week, the parents of three 
or four children in Boston will find it impossible to buy enough 
food, pay the rent, and lay by a weekly surplus sufficient to 
meet the inevitable week when shoes, a winter overcoat, coal 
or some necessary furniture must be bought. When, under such 
circumstances, extra expenses come, the result must too often 
be stinting of food and undernourishment which, if long con- 
tinued, is certain to show its ill effects on health and working 
efficiency. Shall we face these results late this winter or in 
the spring, or can steps be taken to forestall them? 


Better Wages Plus Edtcation 


Many families do not possess enough income to feed them- 
selves properly. Most families, irrespective of income, do not 
possess enough knowledge of food values to make the most of 
the money they have to spend. The efforts for remedy must, 
therefore, be both financial and educational. With families 
earning below a certain level, food instruction is futile, unless 
through some means income is increased. With families of 
average size, earning $25 a week and over, education in wise 
selection of foods means better nutrition and sometimes, though 
not always, the expenditure of less money for food. With 
families earning from $15 to $20 weekly (the greatest number 


just the difference between an insufficient diet and an adequate 
one. 

The educational food campaign has sometimes failed of ef- 
fect among families of small means because it has started from 
the wrong point of view. Even when, as among many families 
which we have studied, a sufficiently nutritious diet could 
have been secured for less money than was expended, the fam- 
ilies usually feel the financial pressure so keenly, and feel that 
they are struggling so hard already, as best they know, that 
they do not meet very cordially the campaign to “economize” 
food. In fact, they often resent the implication that they are 
not already “economizing” all they can. The headline of the 
campaign among people of the low income groups must not be 
“economy,” but some slogan like More Food for No More 
Money! It is interesting and important that we find among 
these 200 families errors in selecting foods which would be 
corrected by the same recommendations as the War demands 
for military reasons. 

Our study enforces most powerfully the need for increased 
use of milk. People must be taught the value of milk as a food, 
and to look upon it as a necessary food for children. 


A Cooperative Dietetic Bureau 


WHETHER we are concerned with:teaching a single family to 
purchase food more wisely, or are pushing a general educa- 
tional campaign, the problem.is very much the same, and in 
either case it is wise to confine attention to a few points and 
perhaps take them one at a time. The inadequate cooking 
equipment possessed by many families of small means, and the 
high prices of fuel now prevailing, suggest that the use of co- 
operative kitchens may become a practical step before the pres- 
ent emergency is over. Many housewives in certain sections 
of the city mix their bread but take it to a bake-shop to be 
baked. The idea is perhaps capable of useful expansion. 

Present food conditions obviously demand of all charitable 
societies which administer material relief that they revise and 
study carefully the money standards of income which they are 
providing for their families. Certainly this study indicates that 
there is need to do this, if under-nutrition is to be avoided, 
with all the ills, expense, and permanent family degradation 
which follow ultimately in its train. To determine upon and 
to maintain adequate standards of material relief requires ex- 
pert advice from dietitians to the directing authorities of such 
charitable societies. It also demands a certain knowledge of 
food values and of dietetic principles among the rank and file 
of the social workers or nurses who go into the homes. Expert 
dietetic guidance is required for these workers also. It is not 
possible to have every social worker a trained dietitian. Nor is 
it feasible to have a corps of dietitians visit every home, in the 
trail of the social worker. The latter plan is financially out 
of the question, the former is educationally impracticable. The 
only solution of the difficulty is to see that each social worker 
has a general knowledge of food values; that she has periodic 
consultation with a trained dietitian; that the social worker is 
required, every so often, to report the weekly food budget and 
purchases of her families to her superiors and to the dietitian, 
so that the expert shall have the facts on which to base judg- 
ment, and thus be able to supply systematic advice and guidance 
to the social worker. Under these conditions a comparatively 
few skilled dietitians could serve a very large number of social 
workers and a still larger number of families. 

Probably such a system would do more than any other single 
step to elevate standards of relief and to promote health and 
progress among families who receive public or private charity. 
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There might be a gain in economy and efficiency, if the staff of 
expert dietitians were under a central bureau rather than at- 
tached to each separate social agency; each dietitian having her 
special district rather than her special society, The indirect 
effects of such a system would by no means be confined to fam- 
ilies receiving material aid, but would be a distinct contribution 
to the whole educational food campaign and to thousands of 
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Doctrine 
By Neva R. Deardorff 
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AISSEZ-FAIRE is dead! Long live social control! 
Social control, not only to enable us to meet the 
rigorous demands of war, but also as a foundation 
for the peace and brotherhood that is to come. ‘This 

was the theme that ran strongly through all the annual meet- 
ings of the learned societies of the social sciences which were 
held holiday week in Philadelphia. Education in idealistic 
concepts of service, toleration, justice, are in the future to 
underlie this social control and to make possible an enduring 
world democracy. New faith was everywhere manifest in the 
ability of democratic governments, and of our own in par- 
ticular, to rise to occasions and handle gigantic enterprises 
both efficiently and with a view to benefitting society as a 
whole. While most of the contributions were in the nature 
of analyses of fundamental social forces which are now at 
work, suggestions, often quite specific, were not lacking as to 
how those forces can be directed to secure the maximum of 
human welfare. Everywhere there was a proud loyalty to 
the best that American life has produced, but nowhere the 
fatuous assumption that the promise of America has been 
achieved. Criticism was searching, frank and kindly; the 
spirit of genuine helpfulness abounded. Men and women, 
young and old, brought a fine spirit of toleration and mutual 
respect which stands in sharp relief against the acrimonious 
dissension which. now characterizes so much of the discus- 
sion elsewhere of the issues which were before these meetings. 
The political scientists were mainly concerned with new 
bases for international relations and with questions of 
proving the governmental machinery in nation, state, county 
and city. Prof. Munroe Smith of Columbia pointed to the 
new evidences, produced by the war, of the vitality of inter- 
national law which, now in its infancy, seems to be following 
the same line of development that national law has pursued. 
The German government’s disregard of international law has 
affronted the whole world, while the allies now represent a 
stupendous vigilance committee organized to punish the 
offender and to uphold that law. In future the fabric of 
international law will need to be strengthened by new pro- 
visions for arbitration, for delaying the resort to force, and 
for joint action, short of war, to show approval or disapproval 
of some nations for the action of other nations. New laws 
of war will be forthcoming as a result of the new conditions 
of air and submarine fighting; “military necessity’? will need 
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other families who are above the poverty line. The food ques 
tion is in the public mind as never before, and it would 
easier than it ever has been to establish and secure support 
for an adequate system of dietetic supervision and guidance, | 
which would affect not only charitable societies, but many | 
other groups in the community. Now is the golden moment ford | 


action. 3 


Highly Respected 


definition and some proportion established between injuries 
and reprisals. It is probable that eventually the nations of 
the world will be federated. Prof. Robert M. McElroy of 
Princeton, as well as several other speakers, maintained that 
there is no essential conflict between national and international 
ideals just as there is no essential disharmony between loyalty | 
to family and to nation. All of the political science teachers | 
seemed convinced of the necessity for cultivating in their stu- 
dents an international-mindedness as a basis for peace. 

As for government at home, the professors seemed very 
difident about the part they have, until very recently, played 
in shaping its course. The older teaching of government was 
referred to as rapt contemplation of the theoretical structure 
of government with no regard for its actual workings. Prof. 
A. R. Hatton of Western Reserve University characterized 
political science to date as descriptive anatomy of political 
institutions and legalistic concepts. ‘The pathology of poli- 
tics, together with hygiene and prevention of political ills, are 
the big opportunities of political scientists today. Everywhere it — 
came out in the discussions that civic and political education 
for the mass of people is the sine gua non of the kind of — 
democracy to which the United States is now committed and 
that this education is to be socio-economic rather than 
historico-juridical. Prof. Guy S. Ford, now of the Committee 
on Public Information in Washington and one of many 
teachers who have gone into public service since the war 
began, explained: how the federal government is now edu- 
cating, with millions of pamphlets, with pictures, films, four- 
minute-men, etc., the mass of people on public affairs. Alto- 
gether the political scientists showed a refreshing regard for 
truth, a wholesome independence of judgment, and a sincere, 
though perhaps too modest, desire to be of service. 

The discussions ‘of constitutional law brought out very 
clearly the temper and spirit with which existing institutions 
are being examined. Decisions and judges of the Supreme 
Court were appraised with the utmost candor and in general 
the conclusions were by no means laudatory. Dissenting 
opinions were pointed out as evidence of the somewhat un- 
sanctified character of the court and the fact that constitu- 
tional law frequently changes its mind lends color to the sus- 
picion that politics is not wholly divorced from that high 
tribunal. : 

The economists, like the political scientists, have progressed 
from the detached, dehumanized study of the phenomenon of 
wealth to the consideration of the psychology of men in rela- 
tion to the possession of wealth. Prof. E. C. Hayes of the 
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University of Illinois, in what was considered the star ses- 
sion of the economic association’s meeting, cleared the ground 
for the new approach by calling attention to the fact that 
every age has had its philosophy to justify the existing order 
and that laissez-faire had until recently performed that func- 
tion for our time. Our present order makes life and labor 
the cheapest commodities on the market and results in con- 
ditions that ill befit a democracy. As wealth is now dis- 
tributed in the United States, the top 1 per cent of the 
population receives as much income without work as the lower 
50 per cent obtains for its labor, and the top 2 per cent 
‘own three-fifths of the property. The middle class is de- 
clining. A better distribution, rather than equality of income. 
is the practical aim of those who would arrest the cleavage of 
vlasses that is widening, but the class-control of schools and 
press now makes very difficult the organization of a liberal 
yarty and tends to preserve the two old political parties, both 
of which are conservative. 

Prof. John R. Commons of Wisconsin, in the presidential 
address of the economic association, pronounced the obsequies 
ower the laissez-faire or rather the “let’s grab’ doctrine, and 
at the same time knocked the bottom out of the “pork-barrel”’ 
as the great objection to government ownership and control. 
/The special assessment of benefits to private property from 
public improvements can be depended upon to correct what- 
ever tendency localities may have to dip unduly into the pub- 
lic treasury. Through such a system of taxation the basic 
| utilities and such improvements as irrigation, land-reclamation 
| and railroad extensions can be promoted. Rural credit can 
De extended and subsidies given to roads and education. Quite 
> as important as obtaining the capital with which to do these 
things is the fact that by keeping capital at home one of the 
ipritants which cause war will be removed. Capital which 
hunts in backward countries for high profits and big incre- 
"ments influences diplomacy, demands military protection and 

breeds international disputes. For the job of directing 
out taxation, the most beneficial use of our surplus, the 
Government is becoming rapidly more expert. Indeed, our 
F lic inefficiency is even now little more than a state of 
ay 

The “economic man” of the classical economists was 

_ushered off the stage by Prof. Carleton H. Parker of the 
University of Washington, who introduced the new dis- 
wery of the psychological man. This newly found being 
has some sixteen separate instincts which cause him to behave 
as he does. As Professor Parker had been testing his ideas 

among strikers in some of the lumber camps of Washington, 
“ the report of his observations of the motives of economic life 
_Fepresented considerable rugged reality. 
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¥ Health Insurance by Common Consent 


% HEALTH insurance and the conservation and mobilization of 
_ the labor supply of the country were the main topics of dis- 
" cussion in the meetings of the American Association for Labor 
‘ Legislation. Relatively little time was devoted to the ques- 
_ tion of the advisability of health insurance legislation in the 
p United States, it being quite generally agreed that we should 


have taken steps in this direction long ago. The great 
ec: to be overcome in Securing the adoption of health 
insurance laws would appear to be the lack of popular under- 
_ Standing of the subject, and this obstacle can be removed 
only by a campaign of education. The main participants in 
the discussion were members of state legislative investigating 
issions appointed to inquire into the question of health 


nce and to recommend appropriate legislation. Repre- 
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sentatives of six such commissions were present—those of 
California, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin. Views were exchanged regarding the lines 
of inquiry that commissions ought to follow and also regard- 
ing the methods of conducting public hearings. A compari- 
son of the experiences of the various commissions revealed that 
in nearly every state the first impulse of employers and wage- 
earners alike is to oppose the idea of government health insur- 
ance, but as both groups come to understand its operation and 
benefits more thoroughly, their opposition tends to give way. 
Private insurance companies are usually against the scheme, 
and physicians and surgeons seem to be divided on the ques- 
tion. Opposition has come also from Christian Scientists, and 
in agricultural states it is difficult to obtain the support of 
farmers. 


The Labor Difficulty Analyzed 


IN THE discussions on the conservation and mobilization of 
the labor supply of the country there was general agreement 
that we are not at present confronted with a shortage of labor. 
Our real ailment is that of maladjustment and improper dis- 
tribution of our available man power. In order to correct 
this state of affairs, a more complete and better coordinated 
system of employment agencies was advocated. Opinions dif- 
fered as to the advisability of securing this end by establishing 
cooperative relations between the federal and local systems or 
by bringing all government employment agencies under na- 
tional control and operation. How to provide the farmer with 
the help he needs received considerable attention. To a great 
extent the farmer himself seems to be to blame for his pre- 
dicament. He does not yet realize that wages generally have 
gone up and that it is no longer possible to obtain men for the 
wages he has been accustomed to pay. The conditions of 
labor on the farm also are such that men generally prefer city 
work. Relief for the shortage of farm hands might be 
brought about, partly by improvements in the system of em- 
ployment agencies, partly by the transfer of men from cities 
and industries to the farm during the harvest season, partly 
by inducing retired farmers, women and other unemployed 
persons to take part in agricultural work, and partly by the 
offer of better wages and working conditions to farm laborers. 
The use of city school boys of working age during vacation 
also was recommended. : 

There seemed to be no sentiment in favor of labor con- 
scription. Some attention was given to the efforts of the fed- 
eral government to conserve human life in the war industries 
by safeguarding workmen against accident. At the last meet- 
ing of the association the applicability of the British muni- 
tions act to American conditions was discussed briefly. The 
suggestion of adopting these provisions in the United States, 
however, met with the immediate objections that our con- 
ditions were different from those in England and that even 
in England the munitions act had been the cause of much dis- 
satisfaction and unrest. According to an investigator of the 
London Times, it had been the cause of driving one-half of 
the workers of England to the verge of revolution. 

As has been said, all the associations had turned “‘social,” 
so that in point of view, the sociologists were but a vaguely 
defined group of thinkers at the big conference. Their most 
distinguishing mark consisted in that, while most of the other 
associations talked about social control somewhat in general, 
they took it for granted and discussed applications of it in par- 
ticular. Both Profs. George E. Howard of Nebraska and 


‘Charles H. Cooley of Michigan submitted thoughtful analyses 


of the elements of social control of international relations— 
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Professor Howard, the ideals that must guide, and Professor 
Cooley, the psychological and social machinery through which 
it is even now working, and will work, it is hoped, much 
better in the future. Among the false ideals which now make 
so difficult amicable relations among the nations are over- 
developed nationalism, territorial aspirations, the notion of 
war as a good in itself, race and sex conceit, the supposed 
necessity for economic and political oppression of the masses. 
and contempt for the idealist. ‘The teaching of world-wide 
brotherhood must supplant these narrow concepts and de- 
mocracy must be made to mean something tangible to all. 

Of the more concrete suggestions for the better adjustment 
of social machinery was that of Prof. Arthur J. Todd, of the 
University of Minnesota, for the control of immigration based 
upon the true demand for labor. Briefly, his plan calls for 
information as to the true demand for labor, organization of 
the labor market, abolition of the contract labor provision and 
the illiteracy test in the present immigration laws and the 
introduction of the sliding scale as a guide to admitting immi- 
grant labor, with a bonding of the employer who imports 
labor to cover deportation costs for any laborers who may 
become public charges and with a provision for the employer 
to carry unemployment insurance for his laborers. Prof. Carl 
Kelsey of the University of Pennsylvania thought that the need 
for conscription of labor is now imperative and that the time is 
coming when strikers should be treated as traitors. On the 
other hand, the laboring class must, of course, be protected 
from low wages and other abuses. 

Perhaps the group which assumed the reality of social con- 
trol with least question was the statisticians, for they simply 
went ahead planning how to forge the tools with which 
society is to work out better opportunities and protection for 
all. Prof. Irving Fisher of Yale cited the recent stock- 
taking in health of the men within the draft age as a con- 
firmation of what had been known to a few interested people 
for some time. He drew the conclusion from the large num- 
ber of rejections that we ought to have a national department 
of health to conserve the physical well-being of our people. 
Nation-wide recording of vital statistics should take the place 
of state action, which at present covers only about two-thirds 
of the population of the United States. Prof. Allyn A. 
Young of Cornell demonstrated the urgent need of coordi- 
nating the statistical work now being done by the United 
States government. ‘The war found us in a state of statistical 
unpreparedness. Since last April, independent investigations 
have sprung up in many departments and bureaus, which fre- 
quently failed to make use of the permanent statistical bu- 
reaus. Much work was duplicated and business organizations 
have been bombarded with questionnaires. ‘The results have 
been far from satisfactory. A general war statistical bureau 
to serve all the other bureaus was suggested as the orderly 
way out of chaos and as a means to obtain a comprehensive 
view of our national assets, labor, resources and goods. 


Better Government Statistics Wanted 


From the discussion of present conditions as regards the 
vital statistics of our army and navy, it would appear that 
there is now much room for improvement in the record- 
keeping systems of the military establishments. Frederick L. 
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Hoffman, the well-known statistician of the Prudential 7 | 
Insurance Company, deplored the lack of anthropometric sta 
tistics of the army and in the absence of any scientific knowl | 
edge of physical. growth and development, he considered ] 
lowering of the age limit of drafted men little short of 4) 
crime. 
Committees were provided by the American Statistical As 
sociation to assist the government in systematizing the federa | 
statistics and in planning for the census of 1920. An interest | 
ing and valuable suggestion came from the Children’s Burea® | 
that the material in regard to family groups which is recordes | 
on the census schedules should be tabulated, i. e., the numbe: | 
of motherless families, the number of fatherless families, th: 
number of mothers at work, etc. Hitherto the published dat) | 
on population have related only to individuals. 
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History on the Heels of Current Events 


THE historians were quite as interested in the present as in) 
the past. The Russian revolution, the recent Massachusett | 
constitutional convention, present day politics of China anu’ 
Japan, found places on the historical association’s program 
At the closing session of the conference, held jointly by th») 
political scientists, the economists, the sociologists and thi) 
historians, Prof. Wallace Notestein of the University o 
Minnesota described the uses which German magazine writ | 
ers, geographers, politicians and others have made of histor)! 
to engender hatred of the British empire, to glorify Ger F 
many’s history, to magnify her wrongs, to point to her mani’ | 
fest destiny of colonial expansion and reunion of all thy) 
German peoples of Europe. ‘The partial truth of that whic’ 
they taught has made it extremely difficult to combat thei: 
conclusions. While the British empire is a solid fact, Pro | 
fessor Notestein was inclined to doubt that John Bull had beew | 
the consistent villain “through five acts” that he had been de | 
picted in Germany. Anyone who believes that England” | 
methods of acquisition were cunning plots, faultlessly exe | 
cuted, has only to stay a little while in the British Foreigy | 
Office, said R. H. Brand, deputy vice-chairman of the Britis? | 
War Mission to this country, to realize that British foreigy 
affairs are not handled that way. Mr. Brand viewed th | 
“British commonwealth of nations” as the one successful ex | 
periment in internationalism which the world has thus fai | 
produced. 

Edward P. Costigan, of the United States Tariff Com) 
mission, ably represented the administration’s position i» 
regard to economic alliances. ‘The “war after the war” pol 
icies will find little or no support in this country, and th 
United States is distinctly against selfish and exclusively ecc 
nomic leagues and economic discriminations . which impos} | 
such stubborn barriers against world federation. 

The farm managers conferred very largely with the econ: 
omists and those interested primarily in labor legislation. Th: 
accounting instructors likewise flocked with the economists 
Indeed, the tendency of each group of specialists to harmoniz: | 
its views and teachings with those of its brothers in the allie 
sciences was one of the outstanding features of the conferenc) 
and one of the best omens for the successful growth of the new 
culture of knowledge of and interest in the socializing proc | 
esses now going on in the world. 
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CHICAGO’S TANGLED CITY 
FINANCE 


N INTERESTING development 

is arising out of the critical situ- 

ation in which the city administration 
of Chicago finds itself, owing to shrink- 
age and shortage in its revenues. The 
chairman of the City Council’s Finance 
Committee sent out to many social and 
civic agencies an appeal for cooperation 
in its efforts to secure a special session 
of the legislature as the only means of 
affording prompt and adequate relief. 
Among the causes to which the short- 
age is attributed are the building and 
‘other departmental equipments, which 
were added by bond issues without any 
provision for operating and maintenance 
expenses, such as the contagious disease 
hospital, the waste disposal plant and 
the municipal pier; the loss of saloon 
license fees, estimated at $2,000,000 an- 
nually, due to the reduction by 900 in 
the number of applications for and re- 
newals of licenses under the depression 
in the liquor trade since the suspension 
of the manufacture of distilled liquors; 
the assignment of much of the police 
force and Fire Department to guard 
against war risks, thus creating the ne- 


_ cessity for an immediate increase of men 


in both of these departments, as well 
as in the Department of Health; and 
court decisions affecting the revenues. 


_ Among the responses to this appeal 


those of the Chicago Bureau of Public 
Efficiency, entitled Chicago’s Financial 
Dilemma, and of the Woman’s City 
Club, under title of The City’s Present 
Financial Situation and Some Available 
Remedy, contained trenchant criticisms 
and specific suggestions for a thorough 
reconstruction of the. city’s administra- 
tive methods. While expressing its 
willingness to cooperate in securing leg- 
islative relief “whenever it is shown 
that such a session is necessary to pro- 
vide financial relief for the city and an 
adequate program for relief has been 
outlined,” the Bureau of Efficiency chal- 
lenged the immediate necessity for such 
action and denied that any adequate pro- 
gram for obtaining permanent relief had 
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been outlined. ‘“‘Civic organizations do 
not serve the public to advantage,” it 
adds, ‘“‘by blindly joining—or refusing 
to join—in a call for the legislature to 
raise taxes except when a convincing and 
authoritative statement has been made 
by the responsible city officials as to 
just what amount of additional revenue 
is actually required by the city, for just 
what it is to be expended and just how 
it is to be raised.” 

The Woman’s City Club points out 
specific ways in which savings could be 
made that would in large part cover the 
impending deficit. Among these ways 
are suggested economies in the collection 
of city waste and street cleaning by re- 
districting the system; reducing the 
number of police stations; centralizing 
purchasing, testing and inspection; elim- 
inating extra city hall holidays; cutting 
out sinecures in the Law Department, 
the municipal court clerks’ and bailiff’s 
offices, and consolidating many bureaus. 
In view of these considerations, the 
Woman’s City Club does not think the 
city government entitled to support in 
seeking authority for levying of an ex- 
traordinary tax until the situation can 
be laid before the citizens more defin- 
itely, with detailed supporting figures, 
until the possibilities of various econo- 
mies shall have been ascertained, and un- 
til the City Council shall have taken 
“definite steps to secure a comprehensive 
survey of the city’s finances and adminis- 
trative organization for the purpose of 
working out a broad, business-like plan 
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for municipal finance, based upon the 
fact that municipal financing and ad- 
ministration are continuous and can only 
be effectively worked out on a_ long- 
time basis.”’ 

While the city comptroller resented 
these criticisms as “irrelevant,” the coun- 
cil’s finance committee proceeded to 
call into conference members of the state 
Senate and House of Representatives 
who are resident in Chicago. ‘The joint 
committee of these three groups now is- 
sues a recommendation to the governor 
to call a special session of the legislature 
to enact emergency measures authorizing 
the levying of a special tax for two 
years, not to exceed five mills on the dol- 
lar, to help maintain the Police Depart- 
ment, and empowering the city to re- 
quire certain businesses to pay a license 
tax. 

The legislature is further urged by 
this committee to appoint a joint com- 
mittee of senators and representatives 
who, with the City Council, shall imme- 
diately consider the legislation necessary 
for a comprehensive reorganization of 
the city of Chicago, providing for a com- 
plete survey of the city’s present and 
possible financial resources, in order that 
legislation may be enacted to meet finan- 
cial requirements for the ten years fol- 
lowing January 1, 1920. Indicative of 
the direction and extent of the changes 
in mind are the specific recommenda- 
tions that the term of aldermen be ex- 
tended from two to four years, with the 
right of recall after one full year’s serv- 
ice, and that the offices of the city clerk 
and city treasurer be filled by appoint- 
ment of the City Council. 

Meanwhile, there are pending pro- 
posals which may be taken as signs of 
change. No city budget has been passed 
for the current year, but, as heretofore 
in similar emergencies, department heads 
have been told merely to keep within 
certain reductions of last year’s budget. 
A resolution is pending in the City 
Council, with little chance of passing, in- 
viting the Chicago Bureau of Public Ef- 
ficiency to make a thorough investigation 
of all the departments of city govern- 
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ment and submit a report on the possi- 
bilities of their reorganization on a basis 
of efficiency and economy. 


CITY MANAGER PROPOSED 
AS THE WAY OUT 


ND most significant of all is the 

previous publication by the Bu- 
reau of Public Efficiency advocating, the 
city manager plan for Chicago and _ in- 
cluding the draft of a bill reorganizing 
the city government in accordance with 
that plan. It proposes to reduce the 
number of aldermen from 70 to 35, one 
from each ward, serving a term of four 
years, the mayor or manager, city clerk 
and comptroller to be elected by the 
council, the former having a seat in the 
council with the right to speak and in- 
troduce measures, but not to vote. It 
provides for non-partisan elections by 
eliminating party circles and columns 
from the ballot, and by having nomina- 
tions made only by petition signed by 
not less than 1 per cent or more than 
3 per cent of the registered voters of 
a ward. A recall election may be de- 
manded within one year after an alder- 
man has taken office. 

No definite movement has yet been 
made to include this measure among the 
objects for which the special session of 
the legislature may be called. Its friends 
feel grave doubt as to any chance of its 
enactment, except as a part of a very 
comprehensive plan and program for the 
entire reorganization of the municipal 
government. To the formulation of 
such a plan a far more concerted action 
of Chicago’s civic bodies and city admin- 
istration will be required than seems to 
be possible while the present distrusted 
city administration is in power during 
the next year and a quarter. In case 
the call for a state constitutional con- 
vention is ratified by the referendum 
vote of the people, Chicago may gain 
charter rights hitherto denied. But in 
the event of that possibility, its forward- 
facing citizens have no time to lose in 
getting together to formulate a larger 
ground plan and a progressive program 
worthy of the future Chicago. 


THE SOCIAL BENEFITS OF 
DAYLIGHT SAVING 


UERRILLA methds of committee 

procedure prevented, during the 
special session of the present Congress, 
the enactment of Senator Calder’s day- 
light-saving bill; the Senate adopted it 
by unanimous vote but it failed in the 
House. Hearings on this bill, it has been 
announced, will be held this week or 
next by the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. Support- 
ers of the movement for turning the 
clock forward by an hour during the 
summer months are uniting upon this 
bill which,» having only one house to 
pass, has a better chance of being enacted 
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than either of those introduced in the 
House by Representatives Carlin and 
Borland. 

Similar laws to gain an extra hour of 
daylight for work and recreation have, 
during the last two years, become ef- 
fective in Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Italy, Holland, Den- 
mark, Norway, Sweden, Portugal, Aus- 
tralia and Ireland. While for the most 
part the respective acts have been in 
force too short a time to prove con- 
clusively their effect on the economic and 
social life, this effect, insofar as it has 
been observed, forms a potent argument 
for adoption of some such measure here. 

The chief source of information on 
the social effects of daylight saving is a 
report recently issued by a committee 
appointed by the British Home Office to 
enquire into the social and economic re- 
sults of the summer time act, 1916. 
“Taking the evidence we have received 
as a whole,” says this committee, “we 
can unhesitatingly say that the vast pre- 
ponderance of opinion throughout Great 
Britain is enthusiastically in favor of 
summer time and of its renewal—not 
only as a war measure, but as a perma- 
nent institution.”’ 

In the matter of health, Dr. Fred- 
erick Taylor, president of the Royal 
College of Physicians, after inquiry 
among fellows of the college, expresses 
the view that the additional hour of 
daylight has tended to improve health 
“from the well-known physiological ef- 
fects of light upon the biological proc- 
esses.” 

The danger that the arrangement 
might curtail the number of hours given 
to sleep with bad effects on health, espe- 
cially of children (mentioned in the 
SurveEY for May 5, 1917), gave occa- 
sion to a special investigation; 54 per 
cent of the English and Welsh education 
authorities and 20 per cent of the Scot- 
tish school boards had evidence confirm- 
ing the existence of this danger, but the 
majority reported that only a limited 
number of children were affected, or 
that the tendency was confined to the 
first few weeks before people were fully 
accustomed to the change. 

Warnings were issued to parents 
through the school medical services and 
through care committees, and the com- 
mittee suggests that action of this kind 
should be made more effective and more 
general and that all teachers should be 
instructed to report to the care commit- 
tees all cases showing symptoms of loss 
of sleep. The Women’s Cooperative 
Guild and many social settlements 
recorded the same tendency to stay up 
late in the evening and helped in spread- 
ing popular education on this point. 

Most marked has been the effect of 
the additional hour of daylight on rec- 
reation. [he warden of the Robert 
Browning Settlement in London stated 
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that “in the height of the summer #) 
was as though a Saturday atternoos| 
holiday had been added to each day. 
Edward Cadbury, in a report fror! 
Bournville, mentioned a great increas) 
in the eyensheisian of the athletic clu? 
and in the number of persons playing 
outdoor games. The open air swim 
ming bath was more fully used than eve? 
before, and the gardening classes fo? 
boys and girls were able to continue two. 
hourly meetings a month longer thar 
in previous years. 

A consensus of opinion is reported or: 
the part of police authorities to the ef. 
fect that the general tendency to spenc 
an extra hour of the evening out-of-doors, 
and the easier maintenance of order ir 
daylight had tended to improve the 
“general moral tone.’”’ In some districts. 
a distinct lessening of juvenile offences 
is attributed by the police in part to the 
fact that during the operation of the 
act boys were expected to be home in 
daylight. 

The advantage of the extra daylight to 
the cultivation of allotments and gardens 
is obvious. Favorable evidence on this: 
point is very strong. 

Space does not permit to reproduce the. 
committee’s evidence on the marked con-- 
tribution of the scheme to the saving of 
light and coal and to increased produc- 
tion in industry and agriculture. The 
estimates of the percentage of reduction 
in consumption of gas for lighting pur-- 
poses varied from 2 per cent to 26 per 
cent, and other economies were equally 
measurable. 


WHEN TOWN AND COUNTRY 
COOPERATE 


HE war has in many places and in- 

many instances broken down that 
most powerful barrier to social progress, 
mutual ignorance. How common in- 
terests and common difficulties are 
sweeping away the age-long misunder- 
standings between town and country, be- 
tween industry and agriculture, is told 
in many letters from England. The 
part played in this rapprochement by 
the cooperative movement, is explained 
in a recent letter to the SuRvEY by 
Percy Redfern, editor of the Wheat- 
sheaf, one of the organs of the Coopera- 
tive Wholesale Society. 

This society, composed almost en- 
tirely of urban wage-earners, in 1915 
established an agricultural department 
which in the two years since past has be- 
come an agency of great significance. It 
is, for the first time, linking together the 
organized cooperation for production on 
the part of farmers to the organized co- 
operation for consumption on the part 
of industrial workers, acting for the one 
as a market and for the other as a 
source of supply. Overcoming all war- 
time difficulties, this new venture has 
proved ‘one of the most successful de- 
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partments ever commenced by the 
board.” 

By accepting and executing large gov- 
ernment contracts on the narrowest mar- 
gin and by setting prices which proved 
an effective check to profiteering, the 
English cooperators have done not a 
little to aid the country in war time. 
Allowances paid to 5,100 enlisted em- 
ployes and liberal support of the various 
war loans were other proofs of pa- 
triotism. 

When, at the outbreak of the war, 
many private firms broke their contracts 
‘and a food panic threatened, the Co- 
operative Wholesale Society increased its 
productive supplies by +1% per cent in 
one year, and its membership by 24 per 
cent. A telling illustration of its effici- 
ency in meeting a war emergency was 
given when, after the Dublin riots, the 
society in one day chartered and loaded 
at the Manchester docks a ‘food ship”’ 
with 25,000 uniform family parcels of 
groceries and an equal number of small 
bags of potatoes. 

Yet, the pre-war attitude of the gov- 
ernment to cooperation as a menace to 
the established order rather than an aid 
to social peace, says Mr. Redfern, per- 
sists. Unjust treatment in the matter 
of taxation and a deaf ear to the counsels 
of cooperators in the matter of food con- 
trol proved so humiliating and were so 
deeply resented as to lead directly to the 
entry of the cooperative movement into 
party politics [see the Survey for No- 
vember 24, 1917]. 

In spite of this hindrance, the expan- 
sion of the movement in war time is re- 
markable. In the three years and a 
half of war the C. W. S. increased its 
membership to 2,710,000—by over 
400,000—and its sales to $300,000,000 
a year. Of special interest is the extent 
to which the growth of its operations 
has forced the C. W. S. to become a 
landowner in order to ensure the most 
necessary supplies of raw materials for 
its industries. In six counties of Eng- 
land, the society now owns 12,430 acres 
which supply potatoes, milk and other 
produce. “Two small land acquisitions 
in Norfolk protect the timber needs of 
the society, and a small coal mine in 
Northumberland was acquired in prep- 
aration for the sinking of a new shait 
and the working of new seams. 

The urban holdings of the company, 
of course, are extensive. Recent realty 
purchases added an oil mill in Liver- 
pool, a flour mill in Birkenhead, a mar- 
garine factory in Irlam and various sites 
for new factories or extensions for tex- 
tile, boot, hardware and various manu- 
factures. 

More important. are the foreign and 
colonial land possessions of the society. 
In western Canada, the C. W. S., 
jointly with the Glasgow society, re- 
cently bought 10,000 acres of farm and 
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prairie land on which to commence large 
scale wheat-growing. In India and 
Ceylon, it brought its joint possessions 
with the Scottish C. W. S. to over 
20,000 acres of tea gardens and _tea- 
growing land. In West Africa, it ex- 
tended its range to Lagos, in Nigeria, 
and, for its cocoa needs, again in com- 
panionship with the Scottish sister so- 
ciety, to Accra on the Gold Coast. 


HOUSING REFORM FROM / 


LOCAL STUDY 


HE report on housing conditions in 

the city of St. Paul recently present- 
ed to the Housing Commission of the St. 
Paul Association by its director, Carol 
Aronovici, offers evidence that a pains- 
taking survey of existing conditions is an 
essential preliminary to any effort for the 
general improvement of housing condi- 
tions. It answers the critic who urges 
“action” and begrudges the time and 
money spent upon investigation. 

For, the most interesting result of 
Mr. Aronovici’s labors is its bearing on 
the idea so widely prevalent that some 
sort of “standardized” housing law, 
minutely regulating on general principles 
every detail concerning construction, oc- 
cupancy, repairs and the like, will en- 
sure wholesome home surroundings for 
every community. For instance, it was 
found that the habits of immigrant 
groups, often largely responsible in other 
cities for a lowering of housing stand- 
ards, have little to do with housing at 
its worst in St. Paul. Here a large 
remnant of dilapidated yet occupied old 
buildings and lack of sufficient control 
over the structural qualities of new 
buildings are the two most important 
factors. The conditions under which 
native Americans were found to live in 
the areas studied were no better than 
those of the newcomers. 

Again, in contrast with other northern 
cities, room congestion in St. Paul is 
not a serious problem. Owing to insuf- 
ficient legal control, some cases of over- 
crowding found were appalling; but 
there were comparatively few of them, 
and on the whole the poor are not badly 
off for room to live in—structural quali- 
ties apart. The shortage of dwellings 
was not, as is often thought most severe 
for those least able to afford an adequate 
rent but, on the contrary, most pro- 
nounced in the case of families with sev- 
eral wage-earners or otherwise able to 
afford something a little better than a 
minimum of house room. 

Street development, especially in the 
poorer sections of the city, was found 
to tend toward the monotonous gridiron 
system; and although the city has been 
prevailed upon to adopt for a limited 
area a plan drawn on modern lines by 
Wilhelm Bernhard, of Chicago, with 
the assistance of Mr. Aronovici, the com- 
mission has found it necessary to include 
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in its recommendations a strong plea * 
for the appointment of an expert com- 
mission to provide the city with a care- 
ful plan for its future growth, both as 
an industrial and a residential center. 

A comprehensive city ordinance, based 
upon a study of housing legislation in 
thirty-one cities and states, is offered by 
the report. It contains many other sug- 
gestions of detail which will be found 
useful in cities which have already ac- 
complished to their satisfaction the more 
fundamental task. Among these sugges- 
tions is one for the establishment of a 
joint housing bureau by the social agen- 
cies of the city for the removal of de- 
pendent families to better houses and 
improved surroundings which, the inves- 
tigation discovered, can often be obtained 
at no greater cost than the poor quarters 
where such agencies, from lack of 
knowledge, sometimes maintain families. 

Good examples of a better type of 
dwelling for families of moderate means, 
examples which show what can be done 
with careful planning at no more cost 
than the unsatisfactory type of house put 
up by the average speculative builder, are 
one of the obvious constructive tasks in ~ 
St. Paul as elsewhere. To this effect, a 
movement is on foot for the creation of 
an association which would finance a 
small housing experiment on a lot of six 
acres for which an option has been ob- 
tained. The plan and some cottage ele- 
vations by Thomas G. Holyoke, a mem- 
ber of the commission, are reproduced in 
the report and help to give a touch of 
hopefulness to a publication which other- 
wise, like most housing reports, might 
have presented too gloomy a picture of 
the situation. 


WORK OF THE ZEPPELINS AT 
HALIFAX 

HY so many eye injuries were re- 

ported from Halifax as a result of 
the recent disaster [the SURVEY for De- 
cember 29, 1917] is thus explained by 
Dr. E. R. McKenzie, of the Massachu- 
setts Eye and Ear Infirmary, a mem- 
ber of one of the units sent from that 
hospital to Halifax. Writing to the 
Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, 
he says: “Of the thousands hurt, approx- 
imately one-third are eye injuries. 
For a long time the people of EDitax 
have been constantly on guard against 
the possibility of bombardment from the 
sea or by Zeppelins (in hotel rooms a 
large sign warns tenants to lower all 


window shades instantly when lights 
are turned on, under a penalty of 
$5,000). Therefore, when a 


rumbling was heard and clouds of dark 
smoke were seen, thousands ran to their 
windows and looked up into the air. 
Then came the explosion which shat- 
tered nearly every window right in their 
faces.” 


Dr. Mather, the first oculist to go 
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from Boston, worked alone for three 
days without sleep. He did more than 
seventy-five operations, some of them in 
a room where the snow blew in upon 
the patient and himself. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
IN AN EXPLOSION 


ILL a workmen’s compensation 

law stand the strain of a munitions 
explosion? The Eddystone disaster of 
last April has applied the test to the 
Pennsylvania law and the Halifax dis- 
aster (both were due to explosions of 
munitions) adds timely interest to the 
outcome. _ 

The Eddystone disaster created a lia- 
bility of about half a million dollars for 
which the company was self-insured. 
On account of the destruction of im- 
portant records, it was somewhat diff- 
cult to know exactly how many persons 
were in the buildings when the ex- 
plosion occurred. From such evidence 
as has been available, the number of 
dead has been fixed at 128. Eighty- 
nine persons entitled to compensation 
were injured. 

Immediately upon receiving word of 
the huge accident, the State Department 
of Labor and Industry established a 
branch office in Chester, Pa., and ad- 
vertised broadly the opportunities for 
compensation which the state law 
afforded. Of the injured, all but six 
cases were compensated at once. As 
these six have not yet come before the 
special referee in this case, it is probable 
that they have been settled without re- 
course to the compensation board. 

All of the death claims were adjusted 
where the bodies were identified and 
where there were dependents. One 
month after the explosion but twenty- 
two cases had been contested and several 
of these have been adjusted or decided 
since that time. The disputes were 
largely on the question of the depend- 
ency of parents. In cases where bodies 
could not be identified, the referee as- 
signed to the case, William B. Scott, 
allowed considerable latitude as to what 
constituted evidence necessary to prove 
loss of a relative. It was decided to be 
sufficient if competent witnesses testified 
that the missing person was seen to go 
into the building that day. 

All things considered the law has 
operated with remarkable facility. About 
the only serious difficulty arose from the 
fact that some of the dead and injured 
persons had dependents in Russia and 
other foreign countries with which com- 
munication is now difficult. In some 
cases it has been impossible thus far to 
secure the requisite proofs of birth, mar- 
riage, etc. However, earnest efforts have 
been put forth in which the consuls in 
nearby cities have materially assisted. 
The Russian consul at Pittsburgh came 
to Chester and took an active part in the 
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settlement of cases where Russian de- 
pendents were concerned. 

Undoubtedly the workmen’s compen- 
sation law is a powerful agent in the pre- 
vention of destitution, but, like every 
other social law, it does not fit every in- 
dividual case nor does it do the whole 
job for those whom it is designed to 
help. The State Committee of Public 
Safety of Chester and the Associated 
Charities of Delaware County, Pa., of 
which Prof. Louis N. Robinson of 
Swarthmore College is president, found 
a number of instances in which the law 
needed to be supplemented by private 
efforts, if suffering was to be averted. 

In the first place, compensation is not 
paid under three weeks, 7. e., two weeks 
interim and one week to wait for the 
first payment to accrue. Without some 
outside assistance, the family that lives 
near the margin finds itself stranded at 
a very critical period. When the claim 
is disputed, this situation is, of course, 
aggravated by the inevitable delay. 
Where evidence has been destroyed, 
when relatives are inaccessible, where 
witnesses are foreigners speaking unfa- 
miliar dialects, many complicated prob- 
lems are found to arise and hold up the 
operation of the law even though there 
is the best of intention on the part of the 
employer. And then when the money 
does come, sometimes it is not enough. 
In many families the number of depend- 
ents is so large that the allowance proves 
insufficient and has to be supplemented 
by private philanthropy. In some in- 
stances, this need may extend over sevy- 
eral years. And even when the allowance 
is fairly adequate, it does not automa- 
tically clear up all the family problems 
or obviate the need for sympathetic and 
intelligent service. 

There are the many perplexing prob- 
lems of starting life on the new basis. 
Those permanently disabled face all the 
discouragements that beset the disabled 
soldier. As Professor Robinson and his 
committee found out, someone needs to 
help in the planning and the establish- 
ment of the little business, in finding 
the part-time job or the work that the 
sightless or the armless or the crippled 
can do. Someone is needed to hearten 
and cheer the man who resumes life’s 
burdens under the heavy handicap of 
physical disability. 

The disruption of the many homes 
that follows such a calamity invariably 
reveals innumerable hitherto neglected 
needs—needs that once known, can no 
longer be ignored. ‘The tuberculosis 
case in the family, the illness of other 
kinds, the mental disorders that should 
have special care, the bad housing, the 
lack of recreation, the poor distribution 
of family burdens among the members, 
language difficulties—in short, all of the 
problems that confront the case worker 
who seeks to help those in difficulties. 
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Money, important as it is, cannot take 
the place of the trained and sympathies 
helper. 

One of the ways in which these peo 
ple need protection and assistance, ever! 
though the law would seem to have 
made quite ample provision, is in the” 
burial of the dead. As mentioned above | 
the law allows one hundred dollars for’ 
burial expenses, yet when undertakers | 
bills were presented, in many cases the” 
allowance had been considerably ex- | 
ceeded and the relatives were hard) 
pressed to make up the difference. In’ 
some cases it seemed as if undertaking 
bills had been fixed at a point to absorb | 
the compensation allowance, any insur- | 
ance there might be and whatever spare | 
money the family might have on hand.) 
Advice and help in making the funeral’ 
arrangements would have saved these | 
people much worry and deprivation | 
later. Those who have helped the Eddy- | 
stone families regret that in the confu- | 
sion this detail did not receive attention 
at a time when these excessive charges 
could have been prevented. 

‘The experience at Eddystone suggests 
an interesting new phase to the adminis- | | 
tration of workmen’s compensation. Just 
as courts, hospitals and other institutions 
which exist for the doing of some highly 
specialized job have found that their ef- 
fectiveness is increased many-fold by hav- | 
ing some means of adjusting their spe-— 
cial service to the particular need of the 
individual they seek to serve, so work- 
men’s compensation boards may some- 
times find themselves similarly in need 
of the seasoning of personal service. 


THE DEATH OF CHARLES M. 
ROBINSON 


HARLES MULFORD ROB- 

INSON, who died on January 1, © 
was not only one of the world’s three 
pioneers of modern city planning (the — 
other two being Patrick Geddes of Edin- — 
burgh and the late Camillo Sitte of 
Vienna), but a courageous municipal re- 
former, a true democrat, and withal a 
most lovable character. His approach 
to city development originally was that 
of civic aesthetics, and his first work, 
The Improvement of Towns and Cities, 
opened up to architects the world over a 
new vision of public usefulness. 

In his later years he became more and 
more absorbed in the technical and ad- 
ministrative problems of city building 
and, both in his books and in practical 
application, contributed solutions of far- 
reaching importance. He was the first, 
in the English-speaking world, to occupy 
a university chair of civic design, at the — 
University of Illinois; and though the 
city planning projects which he per- 
sonally helped to carry through—nota- 
bly those of Denver, Omaha, Colorado 
Springs, Los Angeles, Columbus, De- 
troit, Honolulu, Oakland, Fort Wayne 
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—are lasting monuments to his genius, 
he will be remembered no less for: the 
soundness of conception and breadth of 
outlook with which he inspired the work 
of other men. He was the first secre- 
tary of the American Civic Association. 
To the Survey, Charles Mulford Rob- 
inson was a constant friend and adviser. 
He acted as contributing editor from 
1907 to 1912 and, during that time, was 
in charge of its department of civics. 
In this capacity he never tired of ex- 
pounding the theory that the City Beau- 
tiful cannot be planned on paper merely 
but must organically arise from a 
healthy community spirit and from a 
foundation of social justice and civic 
statesmanship. 

“The replanning of cities,’ he wrote 
in 1907, in introducing a group of arti- 
cles on this subject in the SuRvEy, 


’ “must take the broad and comprehensive 


view, considering the needs not of dis- 
tricts only, but of the community as a 
whole. It has little to do with details, 
such as billboards, pavements, etc., but 
it is intimately concerned with the prob- 
lems of transportation; with the con- 
venience of the streets for traffic pur- 
poses; with the proper location, and, it 
possible, the grouping of public build- 
ings; with the development of neigh- 
borhood centers which shall become a 
moral and social force; with the location 
of parks and their accessibility to those 
who most need them; and with the at- 
tractive development of residential and 
suburban tracts. .. . . A man might 
be wondrously learned in engineering, in 
landscape designing, and in architecture, 
but unless he is so sympathetic to the 
spirit of cities that he can catch the in- 
dividual expression of each, he must fail 
in the making of city plans.” 

It was this sympathy, this deep un- 
detstanding for the environmental needs 
of every class of citizens in the indi- 
vidual community, which has given him 
a claim to the lasting gratitude of his 
countrymen. 


THE HIGH COST OF COUNTY 
JAIL FEES 


N INQUIRY into the prevalence 
and effects of the fee system in 
connection with county jails and the 
office of sheriff, with special reference to 
Pennsylvania, shows what a large task 
the American people has before it to re- 
enact a principle laid down in the 
Magna Charta. In the great charter of 
Henry III, granted in 1217 in confirma- 
tion of the Magna Charta of 1215, it 
was provided that all sheriffs, coroners 
or other king’s officers “shall take no re- 
ward for doing of their office, but only 
of the king.”” The purpose of this was 
to prevent extortion and the purchase of 
justice. Gradually, however, the rule 
was forgotten, or fees were allowed to 
be taken in particular circumstances, so 


that by the time colonization began in 
this country, the fee system of paying 
sherifis was rampant in England. 
Naturally, therefore, it was adopted by 
settlers in this country. 

Today, fifty-one out of sixty-seven 
counties in Pennsylvania have the fee 
system. This means that they pay their 
sheriffs a per capita per diem allowance 
for boarding prisoners. The other six- 
teen counties contract for the food and 
pay the sheriffs salaries. A study just 
made by John E. Orchard, under the 
direction of Prof. Louis N. Robinson, 
of Swarthmore College, and shortly to 
be published by the Committee on Phi- 
lanthropic Labor of the Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of Friends, compares 
these two methods of paying sheriffs. 

Under the fee system the allowance 
to the sheriff ranges from twenty to 
fifty cents per prisoner per day. ‘The 
average is forty-two cents. Whatever 
the sheriff saves of this amount, after 
feeding his prisoners, is his profit. Penn- 
sylvania sheriffs do not willingly reveal 
their savings from this source. “These 
may be guessed, however, by estimating 
the cost of feeding prisoners under the 
contract and salary system. In the six- 
teen countries having this system the 
maximum cost is twenty-four cents per 
prisoner per day, the average being thir- 
teen and one-half cents. Roughly, there- 
fore, the profits made by fee-paid sher- 
iffs amount to the difference between 
forty-two cents and thirteen and one- 
half cents per prisoner per day. In other 
words, for every cent the sheriff spends 
on the food of his charges, he puts over 
three cents into his own pocket. 

Another source of income for sheriffs 
is the fee paid for committing and dis- 
charging prisoners. In at least twenty- 
four counties, every time the jail door 
opens to receive a prisoner or closes be- 
hind one, the sheriff is paid. He receives 
an amount ranging from twenty-five to 
fifty-six cents. 

The effect of this, says Mr. Orchard, 
is not only to supply graft for the sheriff, 
but to rob the public. He estimates that 
the sixteen counties under the contract 
system pay annually for the board of 
nearly 1,600 prisoners $20,000 less than 
is paid by the fifty-one counties under 
the fee system for boarding 766 prison- 
ers. (The contract system is in opera- 
tion in the larger counties and therefore 
boards more prisoners than the fee sys- 
tem.) Again, Erie county, with a jail 
population of seventy-one, pays each year 
under the fee system $11,091 for the 
board of prisoners, while Berks county, 
with a population of seventy-three, pays 
$3,730 under the contract system. 

The adoption of the contract system 
in the fifty-one counties not now having 
it, Mr. Orchard estimates, would save 
$62,434. A larger salary would have 
to be paid to the sheriff under that sys- 


‘provided in each of these. 
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tem, but Mr. Orchard questions 
whether this increase would consume the 
entire saving, an average of $1,200 for 
each county. 

The fee system is also bad for the 
prisoner. A sheriff who profits in the 
feeding of his prisoners will too often 
provide food short in quantity and poor 
in quality. The fee system, moreover, 
tends to increase the number of arrests 
of petty offenders. Where a sheriff is 
paid every time the jail door opens or 
shuts, the impulse to make many arrests 
is strong. 

A number of states have abolished the 
fee system entirely, though many still 
have it. Mr. Orchard goes beyond such a 
measure, however, and recommends the 
abolition of the county jail itself. A small 
number of state controlled institutions 
for minor offenders, such as the Indiana 
Farm Colony for Misdemeanants, are 
far preferable, he thinks, both for the 
prisoners and the public, to a large num- 
ber of local jails, some of which house 
only a few prisoners at a time. “T'wenty- 
one‘counties in Pennsylvania report jail 
populations averaging less than five, yet 
a jail must be maintained and a jailer 
Mr. Orch- 
ard shows that for years the abolition of 
the county jail has been recommended 
by students of penology, and concludes 
that only by a complete overhauling of 
the corrective machinery of the state can 
justice be done both to the offender and 
to the society that wishes to protect 
itself against his acts. 


THE PASSING OF THE 
DUNCE’S STOOL 


T IS a far cry from the New England 

schoolmaster who was apt to regard 
all pupils as equally endowed with 
brains and will power, and therefore 
equally possessed of an evil spirit when 
they fell behind in their work, to the 
modern special class for backward and 
mentally deficient children. The dunce’s 
cap and the high stool were doubtless 
crude forerunners ;of ‘this device for 
making education “‘take.” Nevertheless 
they seem to have had one advantage: 
they were simple, and to ‘apply them 
one did not need to know what other 
communities had done to make them 
effective. 

Special classes have grown so rapidly 
of late that few states have any carefully 
worked out program with respect to 
them, or much information concerning 
what is done by cities and towns within 
their own borders. For this reason, un- 
usual interest attaches to a study just 
made by the Massachusetts League for 
Preventive Work, which is a coopera- 
tive effort of nineteen social service 
agencies of Boston, to prevent some of 
the causes of misery found in their 
work with families. 

The league found that fifty cities and 
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towns report some form of special in- 
struction for either feebleminded or 
backward, and that 300 report none. 
Twelve of the fifty have classes exclu- 
sively for the feebleminded, thirteen ex- 
clusively for backward children and six- 
teen place feebleminded and backward 
in the same special class. The other 
nine give extra help in the regular class- 
rooms to individual children who are 
behind their classmates. 

Commenting on the difference be- 
tween classes for backward pupils and 
those for the feebleminded, and on the 
undesirability of placing both groups in 
the same class, the league’s report says: 

“Classes for the backward should not 
be confused with classes for the feeble- 
minded. ‘They are quite distinct in pur- 
pose and method. Pupils may be behind 
their grades because of ill health, change 
of residence, insufficient nourishment, 
ignorance of the language, or for many 
other reasons. Special class instruction 
often helps children thus handicapped to 
gain the normal grade for pupils of their 
own age. On the other hand,. the 
special classes for the feebleminded pro- 
vide for the child who can never main- 
tain a normal grade in school because of 
an inherent defect of the brain. . 

“No greater injustice could be done to 
a child than to surround him with the 
feebleminded at so critical a period in his 
life, yet only four cities in Massachusetts 
secure the rights of the child through 
examination by an experienced psychi- 
atrist. Dr. Arthur Jelley is employed 
by the city of Boston for more than half 
time as psychiatrist, and no child is 
placed in a special class for mental de- 
ficients until he has made a detailed ex- 
amination and certified to the fitness of 
such training. “Two other cities employ 
psychiatrists for this purpose and a 
fourth has all candidates for special 
class work examined at the Waverley 
state school [for mental defectives]. 
Twelve place the: decision in the hands 
of the medical inspector in consultation 
with superintendent or principal. The 
others rely upon the judgment of the 
superintendent of schools, principal, 
regular or special class teachers.” 

The method of selecting pupils, says 
the report, is undoubtedly the source of 
much of the difficulty underlying the 
failure of certain towns to establish 
special classes permanently after a trial 
of a year or two. Dr. Walter E. Fer- 
nald, superintendent of the Waverley 
school, is quoted as saying that to his 
knowledge “no classes have ever been 
given up where the pupils were selected 
wisely.” 

The report discusses other aspects of 
special classes, particularly the training 
of teachers for them. It points out that 
of the 300 school centers sending in 
negative replies only seven are in cities 
of considerable size. 
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WHICH COMES FIRST? 

To THE Epiror: I write to see if any 
of your readers can help me out in the 
matter of finding some book or pamphlet 
that will tell me the logical and scientific 
order in which to teach my two little 
zirls, aged eight and six, the indoor games 
of lotto, parchesi, checkers, backgammon, 
halma, chess and the like, such as authors 
and the different card games. Which 
should come first, checkers or parchesi? 
Any information will be welcome If 
the editor can answer this offhand, [ 
shall be much pleased, or if he cannot, 
if he will insert it in the Survey, I shall 
be much obliged. 

WALTER C. GREEN. 
[Secretary Meadville Theological 
School | 
Meadville, Pa. 


EXHIBIT MATERIAL WANTED 


To THE Epiror: We are enclosing 
with this letter a copy of the Dallas 
Survey. In this considerable mention is 
made of a proposed child welfare ex- 
hibit, which promises to be quite exten- 
sive. 

You have been of kindly service to us 
where we have written you for your 
advice relative to exhibit material. We 
are hopeful that our planned campaign 
of education will be far-reaching in its 
influence, and to that end are seeking 
every form of educational material that 
can be utilized in such an exhibit. 

May we again encroach on your time 
and patience, asking that you give us all 
possible assistance toward building up a 
creditable and effective exhibit ? 

We are interested not only in charts 
and panels, but in mechanical appliances 
for attracting attention to specific things 
as well as stereopticon lectures, moving 
pictures and methods of demonstration 
of various forms of child care. We shall 
appreciate any service that you can render 
us in guiding our efforts in the right 
direction. 

ELMER Scort. 


[Executive Secretary Civic Federation] 
Dallas, Texas. 


ALCOHOL IN FRANCE 


To THE Eprror: I was troubled by 
Virgil V. Johnson’s communication in 
the Survey of December 8 giving the 
impression that our troops in France 
were practically allowed to enter saloons 
and drink wine and beer. 

The British Board of Liquor Con- 
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trol, in a careful investigation, found | 


that 40 per cent of men examined in || 
London (1916) were getting intoxicated | 


on beer and stout alone. Beer and stout 
run only from 3 per cent to 7 per cent 
alcohol while French light wines run 
from 6 per cent to 12 per cent, and there 
are all the heavier wines besides. A 
small glass of whiskey containing 3 table- 
spoonsful has about the same amount of 
alcohol as half a pint of 8 per cent wine. 

Once men are given permission to en- 
ter saloons, nobody can control what they 
drink. How can men in charge of train- 
ing camp activities approve a policy so 
inconsistent with that of Congress 
towards our cantonments here ? 

With the French government ready 
to cooperate with us in every way, we 
must certainly do better by our boys in 
France than Mr. Johnson’s letter would 
indicate we are doing. Mothers are very 
grateful to the Y. M. C. A., but they 
know that the Y. M. C. A. cannot do 
it all. 


JOSEPHINE R. HarrincTon. 
Boston. 


FOR SOLDIERS’ DEPENDENTS 


To THE Eprror: In case it has not 
been brought to your notice, I commend 
to you the report published a few weeks 
ago by the statutory committee entrusted 
with the first year’s working of the war 
pensions act, 1915 (Cd. 8750, price Is 
3d). Reading between the lines in that 
report, you will see what strong efforts 
were made by Sir Cyril Jackson to retain 
for the state the full benefit of the vol- 
untary effort which had been drawn into 
work for the soldier and his dependents 
prior to the passing of the act. 

The act, I need hardly say, was the 
work of “Labour” and local authorities 
to whom voluntary social work is ana- 
thema. We are much impressed by what 
strikes us as the far better tone obtaining 
in America on this subject. The idea 
adopted by “Labour” in this country— 
that there is something shameful in the 
citizen voluntarily contributing his time 
or his money to the increased comfort of 
his fellow citizen who is serving or has 
served as a soldier and of that soldier’s 
dependents—appears to us one of the 
utmost vulgarity, and we welcome the 
apparent absence of it in your great re- 
public. 

I appreciate the privilege of studying 
social work in America in the pages of 
the Survey so much that I wish to say 
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“what a pleasure it is to me to answer any 
queries you care to put to me at any time. 

| J. C. PRINGLE. 

[Secretary, Charity Organisation 

| Society ] 

| London, England. 


BOY “CONVICTS” 


| To THE Epiror: When I read in the 

| Outlook of December 19 of a boy who 

| had been sent to a juvenile correctional 

/ institution in New Jersey, and kept there 

twenty-two months, for (according to 

the official statement of his offense) 

‘breaking and entering a tailor’s shop 

+o find a place to sleep, his father hav- 

ing turned him out of doors,” I could 
hardly believe my eyes. But the head- 
note of the article vouched for the ex- 
perience and reliability of the author, 

Arthur D. Chandler. Then, on the 26th, 

came another article by Mr. Chandler, 

telling, as though it were not an excep- 

tional incident, of a fourteen-year-old 

boy who had “served time” for several 
years in the same institution, being sent 
there by a juvenile court “because he 
was a dependent boy.” 

_ And now comes Mr. Culp’s article in 
the SurvEY for December 29, telling of 
six inmates of the North Carolina state 
prison, serving sentences ranging from 

_ fifteen years to life, whose average age 

‘was twelve years and four months— 

the youngest being eleven. 

But Mr. Chandler took the lads from 
the New Jersey reform school to his 
boys’ farm, and the brave governor 
of North Carolina nerved his arm to 
sign pardons for the little boys, thus 
“reversing executive custom as well as 
acting counter to well understood public 

_ Opinion.” 

Is there some mistake, or are children 
really treated like this by the courts of 
New Jersey and North Carolina? 

Epwarp F. Waite. 
[Judge of the District Court. ] 
Minneapolis. 


THE FUSION DEFEAT 


To THE Epiror: The appearance of an 
article such as Tammany by Default [the 
Survey for November 17, 1917] in a 
professedly scientific journal of social 
work as the Survey claims to be would 
fill one with amazement, were one’s be- 
lief in the scientific attitude of the 
Survey not already considerably shaken 
by former articles of a decidedly par- 
tisan and therefore unscientific character. 
Had this article appeared in the columns 
of the venal, plutocratic press of New 
York and Chicago one would not be 
surprised, as it contains the kind of non- 
sense with which the readers of such 
papers are daily stultified, but when it 

. appears in the Survey that claims to be 
scientific, then one feels he must revise 
Webster’s definition of “scientific.” 
Perish the thought that the SuRvEY 
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should relinquish its claim. 


Webster 
must be wrong. 

I do not object that the author of 
this article is an ardent supporter of New 
York’s Monopolizer of Patriotism for 
that is his privilege, but I do object to 
his writing in a supposedly scientific re- 
view of the election inaccurate, unjust 
and unscientific insinuations and _asser- 
tions without a scintilla of proof about 
the opposing party. JI am not an ad- 
mirer of Tammany in any way, but I 
protest against the wanton and unjust 
abuse even of a Tiger. 

He says in speaking of the issues of 
the campaign, “The issue should have 
been Tammany versus good govern- 
ment.” This is a smug and complacent 
assumption that Mr. Mitchel is a mo- 
nopolizer of good government as well 
as of patriotism. Truly he must be a 
still greater paragon than even the sub- 
sidized metropolitan papers painted him, 
but where is the evidence to prove that 
he has a monopoly on good government? 
What evidence is there to show that 
Tammany will not afford good govern- 
ment?. The author produces none ex- 
cept the bald, unsupported and unwar- 
ranted assertion later in the article, 
“Tammany has never before governed in 
the interest of the city,” and leaves us 
to draw the conclusion that therefore it 
never will. ‘The assertion is in all prob- 
ability false, and must at all events in 
justice and in logic be so considered until 
proof of its truth is adduced, but even 
granting that it is true, does it follow 
necessarily that Tammany never will 
“govern in the interest of the city?” 
Evidently not, and unless Tammany is 
composed of blithering idiots as well as 
knaves, in the present juncture it will 
govern well. Wild assertions of this 
kind in a supposedly scientific journal 
poison the wells of thought of the un- 
critical mind. 

Furthermore the article sins by not 
being honest and straightforward in stat- 
ing what was probably the determining 
cause of Mr. Mitchel’s defeat. It con- 
tains one strikingly true sentence, “The 
election was lost at least two and per- 
haps three years ago,” but fails to con- 
tinue that then this great patriot and 
curled darling of predatory wealth main- 
tained in office men who had conducted 
a campaign of lying, calumny, and mis- 
representation against certain charitable 
institutions, even after it was proved 
they had lied, and they had been com- 
pelled to retract what they had said. 
These men are in office even unto this day 
by Mr. Mitchel’s favor. Such things are 
not readily forgotten, and it takes more 
than the camouflage of false and frantic 
patriotism to blot them from hearts of 
red-blooded men that have seethed and 
boiled with righteous indignation at the 
shame and injustice of it all. 

One of the causes given by the writer 
of the article in question for Mr. Mit- 
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THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 


HILANTHROPY 


Courses Beginning 
in February 


The Method of Social Case Work 
Family Welfare 
Porter R. Lee 


Child Welfare 
Henry W. Thurston 
Industrial Conditions 
John A. Fitch 


Statistical Methods 
The Immigrant 
Kate H. Claghorn 


Types of Social Work 
Various Lecturers 


Hygiene and Disease 
James Alexander Miller, M.D. 


Social Aspects of Education 
Recreation 
Walter W. Pettit 


Treatment of Crime 


Under direction of George W. 
Kirchwey and Orlando F. Lewis 


Functions of Government 
Charles A. Beard 


Excursions and Lectures 
Field Work 
Mary Grace Worthington 


Register before February 1. Announce- 
ment sent on request, Address: Secre- 
tary, Room 902, 105 East 22 Street, New 
York City. 


The 


General Federation 
Magazine 


Is invaluable to those who 
wish to have authoritative 
knowledge of the numerous 
activities carried on by 
women. 


It is a magazine of service, 


edited from the Service 


Office of the 


GENERAL FEDERATION 
at 415-416 The Maryland Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Subscription Price, One Dollar a Year. 
SUBSCRIBE NOW 


chel’s defeat is that “the ideals of a re- 
form administration are higher than 
those of the people.’’ In this particular 
instance this statement is true only when 
you understand the word “higher” in the 
sense implied when it refers to game. 
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Lot No. I.— 


dozen. 
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The people of New York have shown 
they care nothing for ideals and reform 
that are attained by lying, calumny ‘and 
misrepresentation, and that they can 
recognize a knave even when he drapes 
himself in the flag of his country and 
wears a self-imposed crown of martyr- 
dom as well as a halo of sanctity con- 


ferred on him by a windy, subsidized 
press. 
All the reflections and insinuations 


against Tammany with which this article 
bristles are in reality reflections and 
insinuations against Mr. Hylan, for 
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Table Linens 
25% Saving 
at McCutcheon’s . 


Special lots of high-grade Damasks at prices 
based on costs of a year or more ago when they 
In many cases these are 
priced at less than present cost of manufacture. 


Over one hundred designs, most- 
ly from our regular stock. 
Napkins—$3.00, 3.65, 4.00, 4.50, 5.25, 6.00 up to 42.50 per 


Table Cloths— 
2x2 yds, $4.00, 4.50, 5.25 to 16.00. 
2x 21% yds, $5.00, 5.85, 6.50 to 19.00. 
2x3 yds, $7.25, 7.75, 8.00 to 23.00. 
2x4 yds, $10.00, 13.50, 14.00 to 32.00. 
21/4 x 24, yds, $5.25, 7.25, 7.50 to 20.50. 
214 x 214 yds, $6.75, 7.75, 8.00 to 30.00. 
2143 yds, $9.75, 10.00, 11.50 to 37.00. 
24, x4 yds, $14.00, 17.00, 19.00 to 49.50. 


Lot No. II.—Twenty good designs in fine 
hand-made Irish Damask. 
Napkins—$8.25, 10.00, 11.25 to 36.00 per dozen. 


Table Cloths 


2x2 yds, $6.50, 7.50, 7.75 to 15.00. 
2x 2% yds, $9.25, 10.25 to 19.00. 
2x3 yds, $12.50, 12.75 to 23.00. 
21% x 2% yds, $9.75, 11.50 to 14.50. 
21% x 21% yds, $12.00, 12.25 to 30.00. 
214 x3 yds, $14.50, 15.75 to 37.00. 
214 x4 yds, $20.75, 28.75, 31.50. 


All our regular stock of over five hundred de- 
signs at prices much below the current market 


Orders by Mail Given Special Attention. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th & 33d Streets, N. Y. 
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the good or bad government of New 
York for the next four years will de- 
pend upon him, as the alleged good gov- 
ernment of New York for the last four 
years depended upon Mr. Mitchel. The 
constant use of the word Tammany is 
intentionally to befog the issue, for it 
is not the organization but Mr. Hylan 
who has been elected mayor. Such an 
attack upon a man, who may _ pos- 
sibly give New York the best ad- 
ministration it ever had is unjust and 
cowardly. 


“The operations of Tammany” (cam- 


2x DOES 

ouflage for. Hylan), says the artic 
“must be watched and the implicatic 
of its misgovernment whether throus 
inefficiency or through intention (t 
tiger changes its stripes no more read® 
than the leopard its spots) must be ma 
clear to everybody.” 

This is prejudging a case with ve 
geance. Mr. Hylan has not yet bes 
tried, but the verdict is rendered th 
he will necessarily misgovern eith 
through inefficiency or through intentic 
and this is written by an avowed spoke 
man of a self-styled reform administr 
tion which has smugly and sanctimor 
ously wrapped. itself around with a gz 
ment of all the virtues. It has evident 
forgotten the cloak of justice. Possit 
having already monopolized all the p 
triotism and good government, and mo 
of the virtues it wishes to leave this ga 
ment to Mr. Hylan. If he arrays hir 
self in this tattered cloak, it is safe 
say that even if his administration is le 
expert it will be much more eftectis 
than the holier-than-thou administratic 
of the plutocrats’ patriot. 


The self-styled reformers of Ne 


’ York and elsewhere would do well 3 


remember they have not a monopoly « 
all the virtue and wisdom in the worl, 
Others desire reform just as ardent- 
as they do, but they are not ready 4 
force down the throats of society eve* 
new fangled Soothing Syrup for Soci> 
Sins, before the remedial powers of suc 
syrup are demonstrated. They fe: 
sometimes such nostrums may poison ii 
stead of cure, and it does not follo» 
therefore that they are ignorant, ar 
need education, nor that they are hops 
lessly medieval and conservative, ar 
lamentable obstructionists. Some 
those in charity and reform work ou® 
side of the superior esoteric ring of tl 
“reformers” may be granted to hav 
at all events the crumbs of wisdom arm 
of virtue that have fallen from the® 
well-stocked table, and if this were ré 
membered better progress towards r@ 
form would be made. 

I have said in the beginning that th 
Survey had in the past been unscientifi: 
For the last month or two it has pul 
lished excellent articles concerning th 
work of the Y. M. C. A. and the recre 
ational centers in the military camp: 
but has been dismally silent about th 
work of the Knights of Columbus in th 
same field. Is this scientific? Th 
SURVEY carries a professedly complet 
directory of charitable and social agencie 
every week, but not a mention of 
single Catholic agency. Does the Sur 
VEY not know that there are vast num 
bers of Catholic charitable and soci 
agencies? Is this scientific? I woul 
not insinuate that the SuRVEY is pre 
judiced, but I would like to see mor 
tangible evidence that it is not. 

Trusting that you will find space fo 


DAE” GSO UR PeBay: 


this communication in otherwise 
useful journal, I remain 
Yours respectfully, 
J. W..R. Macutre. 
[Professor of Sociology, St. Viator 
College. | 
Bourbonnais, Ill. 


your 


{Tammany Hall has an established 
reputation. It had not occurred to Mr. 
deSchweinitz, the writer of the article 
in question, nor to the Survey that evi- 
dence of that reputation was called for. 
It makes a substantial shelf in the civic 
department of most libraries. Perhaps, 
however, we overestimate the informa- 
tion to be had in Bourbonnais, Ill. Pro- 
fessor Maguire’s chief specific criticism 
is of the Fusion charities policy. He 
offers his opinion, but no facts. ‘These, 
it will be remembered, have been given 
in great detail in the SuRveEy, and our 
readers may be presumed to have both 
the facts, and the philosophy underlyi ing 
them, fully in mind. 

For a report of the work of the 
Knights of Columbus, see the SuRvEY 
for December 8, 1917. The Directory of 
Social Agencies, published weekly, is an 
advertising department to which Cath- 
olic agencies will be gladly welcomed at 
the regular rates, provided they meet the 
requirements exacted of others—that 
they be agencies in the social field doing 
work on a national basis.—Ebprror. | 


To THE Epiror: Will your out-of- 
New York readers be interested to learn 
that in New York city there are many 
students of New York city government 

who diagnose reform’s failure and T'am- 
many’s success in a way quite different 
form that in your November 17 issue? 

Instead of “Tammany by Default” 

many of us believe it was Tammany by 
Fault. It is hard to understand why the 
many frank post: -election criticisms of the 
Fusion campaign by pre-election backers 
of Fusion practically refuse to admit that 
there were serious errors in Fusion ad- 
ministration. 
- Not because “the idealism of a reform 
administration was higher than that of 
the people,” as your reviewer states, but 
because of specific instances like the real 
estate deals, the West Side improvement 
plans, brutality and pilfering at the re- 
formatory, the Moree pamphlet, the 
illegal after-midnight budget increases, 
the force-down-your-throat Gary plan, 
inexcusable campaign mispublicity, con- 
verting a fact quest into a propaganda 
fest by the Board of Education, the ‘‘per- 
fectly outrageous’ use of money, the 
silence by specific agencies when out- 
spoken criticism was needed—was the 
Mitchel administration defeated. 

May I record the personal conviction 
that little benefit can come from New 
York’s experience unless we frankly ad- 
mit that it was not lack of public appre- 
ao but specific mistakes by Fusion 
H 


FOR GaNUARY 


officers and backers which caused the 
public to vote for efficiency and honesty 
through another medium than the same 
Fusion officials. 

Wiriram H. Aten. 
[Director Institute for Public Service. ] 
New York. 


HAMPTON 
principal the Rev. 


INSTITUTE has for its new 
James E. Gregg, pastor 
of a Congregationalist church at Pittsfield, 


Mass. 
of the Yale Divinity 


He is a graduate of Harvard and 
School. 
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MAJ. GRAYSON M. P. MURPHY ‘has ‘re- 
signed as commissioner for Europe of the 
American Red Cross and will enter the mili- 
tary service instead. He is a graduate of 
West Point. Before entering the army, 
Major Murphy will come to this country for 
a week’s conference with the Red Cross War 
Council. He will be succeeded by Maj. 
James H. Perkins, at present Red Cross com- 
missioner for France. 


DR. THEODORE C. JANEWAY, who died 
on December 28, was the man chiefly re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Russell 
Sage Institute for Research and Pathology 
at the City Hospital on Blackwell’s Island, 
New York city. His plan was not only to 
give the patients the benefit of the latest 
findings of medical science, but also to utilize 
for scientific record the unusual material 
gathered into this great charitable institu- 
tion. Nearly four years ago Dr. Janeway 
was called to the medical school of Johns 


“Tt is little for me that some man I never knew has been defrauded of his rights 
it is much for me to feel sure that if ever I am wrongfully attacked I 


in court; 


shall find a just and powerful protector in the law. 
much to the security and happiness of a life, though one may never have occasion 
actually to invoke the aid of this strong champion.” 


THE AMERICAN JUDICATURE SOCIETY 


To Promote the Efficient Administration of Justice 


of the Society. 


HARRY OLSON, Chairman, 
Chief Justice of the Municipal Court of Chicago. 


WOODBRIDGE N. FERRIS 
Goyernor of Michigan, 1912-1917. 


JAMES PARKER HALL, 
Dean of the University of Chicago Law School. 


EDWARD W. HINTON, 
Professor of Law, University of Chicago Law 
School. 


ALBERT M. KALES, 
of the Chicago Bar. 


FREDERICK W. LEHMANN, 
of the St. Louis Bar; former President of the 
American Bar Association; former Solicitor General 
of the United States. 


American Rare Society, 
31 West Lake Street, Chicago. 


my part. 


exists because of the conviction of its members that earnest and in- 
tensive effort will avail to make the administration of justice in 
American courts more effective and more economical. 


During the past four years the Society has published a number 
of monographs and model acts concerning the organization of 
courts, the selection of judges and judicial procedure. 


Laymen as well as lawyers need to learn the best present ex- 
perience and to appreciate the need for unified courts with business 
management and for such specialized branches as the Court of 
Conciliation, the Court of Domestic Relations and the Small Claims 
Court with its informal procedure. 


You are invited to become a member. 
The Society asks for your interest and attention, not your money. 
Those applying now will receive all back numbers of the JOURNAL 


NAMES OF DIRECTORS 


Please enroll my name as a member with the understanding that this involves no financial obligation on 


Such an assurance conduces 


There are no fees or dues. 


HORACE KENT TENNEY, 
of the Chicago Bar; former President of the Illinois 
State Bar Association. 
MAJOR NATHAN WILLIAM MacCHESNEY, 
of the Chicago Bar; former President of the II- 
linois State Bar Association; President of the 
Illinois Commission on Uniform State Laws 
ROBERT WYNESS MILLAR, 
Professor of Law in Northwestern University | 
ROSCOE POUND, | 
Dean of Harvard University Law School. 
MAJOR JOHN H. WIGMORE, | 
Dean of Northwestern University School of Law. 
JOHN B. WINSLOW, 
Chief Justice of the Wisconsin Supreme Court. 
HERBERT HARLEY, | 
Secretary. 
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by the General Education Board 
“Latin and the A. B. Degree” 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 
“The Worth of Ancient Literature 
to the Modern World” 


By VISCOUNT BRYCE 
“The Function and Needs of Schools 
of Education in Universities 


and Colleges” 
By EDWIN A. ALDERMAN 


Copies of these papers may be obtained by addressing 
General Education Board, 61 Broadway, New York City 


Classified Advertisements 


Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travels, Real Estate, 
twenty cents per line. 


Advertising rates are: 


“Want” advertisements under the various 
headings “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” 
etc., five cents each word or initial, including 
the address, for each insertion. Address 
Advertising Department, The Survey, 112 East 
19 St.; New York City. 


HELP WANTED 


COLLEGE woman, trained case worker 
preferred, for visitor. ASSOCIATED CHARI- 
TIES OF JACKSONVILLE, FLa. 


WOMAN case worker. Initial salary 
$900. BureAU oF COMMUNITY SERVICE, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. 

WANTED—Bookkeeper in settlement 


school in Kentucky Mountains, four miles 
from the railroad. Locality uniquely inter- 
esting, living conditions comfortable. Ap- 
plicant need not be professional bookkeeper, 
but must be expérienced in office work, a 
typewriter and capable of learning double- 
entry system, Address 2686, SuRVEY. 


WANTED—Superintendent for the San 
Francisco Y. M. H. A. Address PresipENT 
3108 Jackson St., with references. 


WANTED—Case Workers, Industrial In- 
vestigators with knowledge of statistics, 
Probation Officers for work with girls. 
Training and experience required of all. 
Register immediately with NATIONAL SOCIAL 
Workers’ ExcHAancE, 130 East 22 St., New 
York City. 


A WELL-established civic agency in a 
large eastern city wishes applications from 
young men who desire to make life ca- 
reers in its field. Position open, assistant 
executive. Men equipped with a knowl- 
edge of law, medicine or engineering, pre- 
ferred. Experience in fund raising valua- 
ble. State age, education, experience and 
salary desired. Address 2687 Survey. 


SURVEY FO RABANYARY 


WANTED—Director of English Classes 
and Clubs for Americanization work with 
immigrant girls. A Jewish girl, college 
graduate, experienced. References. re- 
quired. N. Y. Section, Council Jewish 
bse ae 71 St. Marks Place, New York 

ity. 


A COMPETITIVE EXAMINATION 
for chief Probation Officer in the Juvenile 
Court of Cook County, IIL, will be held on 
January 22, 1918. Salary, $4,000. Legal 
residence waived. Address applications to 
Rogert H. Gautt, Evanston, Ill. 


WANTED—Young man, assistant ; 
gymnasium, playground and general settle- 
ment work. Executive ability, fine op- 
portunity. References. ALEXANDER House 
SETTLEMENT, Wailuku, Maui, Hawaii. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SUPERINTENDENT of Boys’ Organi- 
zation, successful in present position, de- 
sires change. Has had executive and case 
work experience in C. O. S. work; also 
experience as Juvenile Court probation of- 
ficer. Graduate of Social Service Train- 
ing School. Address 2685 Survey. 


POSITION as Superintendent. Young 
woman’s boarding home.or training school. 
Experienced housekeeper, economical mar- 
keter. Best references. Address 2688 
SURVEY. 


WANTED by experienced woman phy- 
sician who has also been active in philan- 
thropic lines, an opening with some large 
corporation, in social service department, 
in accident room or to take charge of 
hygiene, etc., of employees. Address 2690 


_ SURVEY. 


YOUNG man, married, college graduate. 
Six years’ experience as executive, desires 
position in settlement or social work di- 
rector in Church. References. Address 
2691 Survey. 


COLLEGE graduate, experience social 
work, ability as writer and public speaker, 
seeks executive or secretarial position. Ad- 
dress 2693 Survey. 


FINANCIAL 


IF you need money for a worthy cause 
I will plan a successful campaign for you. 
Charges reasonable. References required 
and given. Address 2692 Survey. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE or Rent at $50 per month, a 
small house at 31 Martin St, Greenwich 
Village, 7 rooms, 2 bath rooms, 3 open 
fireplaces, hot air. Communicate with Miss 
B. Furrer, before 10 A.M. at Gregorian 
Hotel, 42 W. 35th St., phone Greeley 5530. 
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Hopkins University, succeeding Sir Willia 
Osler as professor of medicine. 


© 


LAWSON PURDY, widely known as a 
expert in municipal government and a spe 
cialist in taxation, has been chosen general 
director and secretary of the New York 
Charity Organization Society, a new posi- 
tion which combines the executive functions 
hitherto exercised by Edward T. Devine as 
general secretary and by W. Frank Persons 
as director of the Department of General 
Work. Mr. Devine and Mr. Persons are both 
in the Red Cross service for an indefinite 
period, the former as chief of the Bureau of 
Refugees and Relief at Paris, and the latter 
as director-general of civilian relief at 
Washington. Both retain official relations 
with the society. Mr. Purdy’s appointment, | 
it is announced, does not change the present, 
relations to the society of Lawrence Veiller, 
director of the Department for the Improve-. 
ment of Social Conditions, and Porter R. Lee, 
director of the School of ’ Philanthropy. For 
the past eleven years Mr. Purdy has been 
president of the Tax Board of the city of 
New York, having been appointed by Mayor 
McClellan in 1906 and serving through the 
administrations of Mayor Gaynor and Mayor 
Mitchel. He was vice-chairman of the Com- 
mission on Building Heights and Regulation, 
commonly known as the zoning commission, 
whose work has made an impression upon 
the whole country. He is a former president 
of the National Municipal League, and for 
many years was vice-president of the Na- 
tional Tax Association! For some time past 
he has been a member of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society’s Tenement House Committee, 
and recently became its chairman. He is a 
graduate of Trinity College, ’84, and the 
author of many monographs and articles on 
taxation. 


JOHN E. WILLIAMS, of Streator, IIl., has 
been appointed by the secretary of labor, 
with the approval of the President, as arbi- 
trator of any industrial differences that 
may arise between the employers and work- » 
ers in the great packing industry at Chicago, 


Kansas City, Sioux City, St. Joseph, St. 
Louis, East St. Louis, Denver, Oklahoma 
City, St. Paul, Omaha and Fort Worth, to 


act “during the period of the war.’ The 
appointment was equally acceptable to both 
parties whose representatives signed the 
agreement, which is made not so much with 
each other as with the government. Mr. | 
Williams’ long and successful mediation as , 
arbitrator in the clothing industry in Chi- - 
cago, and for awhile under the protocol in ; 
New York, equips him with experience for , 
this exacting task. Because of his experi- / 
ence and success as a conciliator in the coal , 
mining industry, with which he is thor- 
oughly acquainted, he had already been ap- 
pointed head of the government fuel admin- 
istration for Illinois, in which position it is 
hoped he may be able to continue to serve. 


PROF. ADOLF H. G. WAGNER, a lead- 
ing German economist, died in Berlin in 
November at the age of 82. His studies in 
state finance and taxation, especially his 
Lehrbuch der Politischen Oekonomie, are 
known the world over; but his historical 
significance lies more particularly in his 
elaboration of the state socialist theory and « 
his foundation of the school of social econ- » 
omics which has dominated German social | 
legislation since the days of Bismarck and 
given the empire, among other statutes, its . 
insurance and pension laws. | 


CHICAGO’S appreciation of its Juvenile : 
Court and of the services of the chief pro- 4 
bation officer, Joel DuBois Hunter, found 
fine expression in the farewell tribute to him 
January 4, as he was leaving to enter upon | 


: 


| 
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tate Board of Charities. Judge Arnold of 
he Juvenile Court gave great credit to Mr. 
{unter for much of the success of the court’s 
work, as did Judge Pinckney, under whom 
Mr. Hunter had also served. Other tributes 
jvere paid him by Father Melody for the 
Catholic Church interests, Minnie F. Low 
for the Jewish Charities, and Jane Addams 
for the fellowship of social workers, on 
whose behalf she presented Mr. Hunter with 
« hand-wrought silver tea set. Mr. Hunter 
‘came to Chicago nearly twelve years ago 
‘on a fellowship of Auburn Theological 
Seminary for a summer’s work at Chicago 
‘Commons. Returning after his graduation 
for permanent work in this settlement, he re- 
j nained in residence six years. Following a 
brief term of service with the Juvenile Pro- 
/tective Association, he was appointed chief 
probation officer of the Juvenile Court, after 
heading the civil service eligible list as the 
| result of a competitive examination of the 
| applicants for this position. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., is becoming too 
busy a city for convéntions. The National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial Edu- 
cation has changed its annual meeting, Feb- 
ruary 21-23, to Philadelphia. 


_ THE first issue of the Health News-Bulletin, 
to be issued monthly by the newly organized 
"State Department of Health of Maine, offers 


health service to all,” urges the use of its 


lantern slides, warns against rats as an 
economic and a sanitary menace, and com- 
- ments on measles, poor ventilation and over- 


work as avoidable causes of sickness. 


WIN-THE-WAR, announced as the subject 
'of the Southern Sociological Congress at 
Birmingham, Ala., April 14-17, is to have 
three main divisions “of supreme importance 


to the South”: prevention of disease, pro- 


duction *and conservation of food, welfare 


and efficiency of labor. 


“ANOTHER opium bonfire has been lighted 
by the Chinese. This fire destroyed 1,016 
cases of opium—6,100 ounces—1,614 pack- 


ages of morphine and over 7,000 instruments 


for the manufacture and smoking of these 
drugs. This is the sixth holocaust of this 
_kind lighted by the Chinese, who are fer- 
reting out hidden supplies in their determina- 
tion to rid their country of the drug pest. 


A “war time course for volunteer social 
workers,” beginning January 15, is an- 
nounced by the Mayor’s Committee of 
Women on National Defense of New York 
‘city, to be given in cooperation with the De- 
partment of Extension Teaching of Columbia 
University, under the supervision of Herbert 
N. Shenton, instructor in sociology. The 
committee declares that more than 500 social 
workers are needed in New York city. 


ONE of the first charities to go by the board 
in war time is the Bowery Mission bread 
line in New York city. Not only lack of 
funds, but lack of applicants conspired to 
end an institution which has been as vigor- 
ously criticized as it has been praised. The 
superintendent writes that 90 per cent of 
his former applicants have gone to work 
and that the other 10 per cent, unemploy- 
able from age or sickness, are being cared 
for in the country. From this he argues that 
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jis new work as secretary of the California. 


“there can be no question about the fact that 
the objection which has been raised to 
bread lines in the past is fully answered.” 


DETROIT’S Children’s Aid Christmas Car- 
olers [see the Survey for December 22, 1917] 
proved a great success. Two hundred and 
fifty groups of singers, numbering 4,000 
children and their grown-up leaders, sang 
over a total of 400 miles of streets in and 
about Detroit. The sealed boxes which they 
carried brought in $3,350 for the Children’s 
Aid Society work among homeless and neg- 
lected children. ) 


THE Federal Council Bulletin, beginning 
January 1 as a monthly, is the organ of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ 
in America and, as such, will be devoted to 
inter-church activities and religious cooper- 
ation. It is not a religious paper in the 
narrow sense. The first number gives de- 
tails of the joint war-time program of Amer- 
ican churches, discusses questions of army 
and navy chaplaincy, the liquor problem, 
church social service and a number of other 
topics. 


FOUR cities in Kansas—Clay Center, Beloit, 
Minneapolis and Marysville—are engaged 
in making social surveys. Most of the 
routine work connected with the survey is 
done by a group of from 80 to 100 citizens in 
the respective cities, and by the class in so- 
cial surveys of the University of Kansas. 
They are aided in their work by various ex- 
perts from the university, the State Board 
of Health and the State Industrial Commis- 
sion, and are under the direction of Manuel 
C. Elmer of the university’s Department of 
Sociology. The results will be published in 
the spring for distribution at the time of a 
four-day exhibit at each of the cities. 


THE New World, edited by Walter Ful- 
ler, is a “journal of Christian thought 
and practice,” and has for its purpose, as 
stated in the first issue (January) primarily 
the discussion of applied Christianity and 
the “new spirit of courage and adventure 
in the service of the Kingdom of God” 
which in the tasks and sorrows of the war 
is deepening the religious experience of the 
nations. The first issue contains an article 
on the Negro and the War, by Oswald Gar- 
rison Villard, a discussion of military train- 
ing and world peace by John Haynes Holmes, 
and articles by the editor and by Willard L. 
Sperry, in addition to general news in the 
subject field of the journal. 


THIRTY men and women, including some 
of the most prominent members of the Jew- 
ish colony, were executed by the Turkish 
army in Jerusalem before’that city was sur- 
rendered to General Allenby on December 
10. All of the Judean colonies are now 
under British protection; but only 12,000 
escaped the northward drive of the Jew- 
ish population when the Turkish army re- 
treated through Galilee. The Provisional 
Executive Committee for General Zionist 
Affairs has undertaken to raise a fund of 
at least $30,000 monthly for the relief of 
those left behind who are in dire distress. 
Alice L. Seligsberg, chairman of the Hadas- 
sah (44 East 23 street, New York city) is 
appealing for physicians and nurses to join 
the Zionist medical unit for Palestine which 
is to sail shortly. 


POLITICAL appointments seem to be going 
to women in New York state with increas- 
ing frequency since the recent extension of 
the franchise. The Survey has already noted 
the appointment of Eleanor W. Higley to 
the State Board of Charities. Governor 
Whitman has also named Mrs. John Fran- 
cis Yawger a member of the State Probation 
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Commission. Two mayors have named 
women as city commissioners of charities, 
Phoebe H. Valentine being appointed in 
Schenectady and Sarah McCleary in Am- 
sterdam. Both women were formerly chil- 
dren’s agents of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation. Mayor Hylan went no further 
in such appointments than naming for the 
Board of Education the minimum number 
of women—two in a board of seyen—re- 
quired by the law. 


THE PLANT, records and entire establish- 
ment of the Eugenics Record Office at Cold 
Spring Harbor, Long Island, N. Y., has 
been given by Mrs. E. H. Harriman to the 
Carnegie Institution at Washington. The 
gift includes eighty acres of land and a 
fund yielding $12,000 annually to assist in 
maintaining the work. The Eugenics Rec- 
ord Office, established in 1910, has con- 
ducted investigations that have attracted the 
attention of biologists, political economists 
and medical men in all parts of the world. 
Among these have been studies of prisoners, 
insane persons and feebleminded, and the 
effects on their offspring of the marriage of 
defective people. Dr. Charles H. Daven- 
port is director. No change in the character 
of work or personnel is contemplated, it is 
said, and the reason given for the donation 
was declared to be to insure a permanent 
continuance of the work. 


PERIODICALS 


Fifty cents a line per month; four weekly inser- 
_ tions; copy unchanged throughout the month. 


A. L. A. Book List; monthly; $1; annotated mag-* 
azine on book selection, valuable guide to best 
books; American Library Association, 78 East 
Washington St., Chicago. 


The Child Labor Bulletin; quarterly; $2 a year; 
National Child Labor Committee, New York. 


The Club Worker; monthly; 30 cents a year; Na- 
tional League of Women Workers, 35 East 30 
St., New York. 


The Crisis; monthly; $1; National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, publisher. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 


Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year; published 
by The National Committee for Mental Hy 
giene. 50 Union Square, New York. 


The Negro Year Book; published under the aus - 
pices of Tuskegee Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; an 
annual: 35c. postpaid; permanent record of cur- 
rent events. An encyclopedia of 450 pages of 
historical and sociological facts relating to the 
HeatG: General and special bibliographies; ful} 
index. 


Public Health Nurse; Quarterly; $1 a year; na- 
tional organ for Public Health Nursing, 608 
Lexington Ave., New York. 

Social Hygiene; a quarterly magazine; $2 be 
year; The Social Hygiene Bulletin; monthly; 
$.25 per year; both free to members; published 
by the American Social Hygiene Association. 
105 W. 40 St., New York. 


Southern Workman, illustrated monthly; $1 for 
700 pages on race relations here and abroad: 
Hampton Institute, Va. Sample copy free. 

The Survey; once a week, $3; once a month, $2, 
a transcript of social work and forces; Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 


CURRENT PAMPHLETS 


Listings fifty cents a line, four weekly inser 
tions, copy unchanged throughout the month.. 


Order pamphlets from publishers. 


Maxine THE Boss Erricient. The Beginnings of 
a New Industrial Regime. John A. Fitch 
Reprinted from the Survey. 5 cts. Survey 
Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 St., New York. 

Tue Necro Micrant IN PittsBurGH. By Abra- 
ham Epstein, Irene Kaufmann Settlement, 1835 
Center Avenue, Pittsburgh. 76 pages, 14 illus- 
trations, 29 statistical tables. 50 cents, postpaid. 


COMING MEETINGS 


[Fsfty cents a line per month; four weekly inser 
Hons; copy unchanged throughout the month.) 

War PRoBLEMS IN THE TEXTILE Inpustry. Held 
under the auspices of the Committee on Social 
Welfare of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. Boston, January 18. Sec’y, 
Rufus R. Wilson, 45 Milk St.. Boston. 


THE SURVEY’S DIRECTORY OF SOCIAL AGENCIES 


If you know the name of the agency 
or organization, turn direct to the list- 
ings (3d column) for address, corre- 
sponding officer, etc. [They are ar- 
ranged alphabetically.] 


If you seek an unknown source of 
information, turn to the subject index, 
following. The initialings correspond 
to capital letters in names of agencies. 


If you want to know the agencies 
at work in any great field of social 
concern, turn also to this index. [They 
are grouped under major subject clas- 
sifications, as “HEALTH,” printed in 
capitals.] 

Correspondence is invited by the 
agencies listed; questions answered 
(enclose postage for reply) and 
pamphlets supplied free or at nominal 
charges. Membership is not required 
of those seeking information, but of- 
fers an opportunity for you to share 
spiritedly and seriously in your com- 
munity or profession in an organized 
movement which is grappling with 
some country-wide need or cause. 


If you are uncertain where to turn, 
address the Survey, and we shall en- 
deavor to get your inquiry into the 
right hands. 


WARTIME SERVICE 


se OW the Survey can serve” 

aas the subject of an infor- 
mal conference held early in April, in 
our library, to which we asked the 
executives of perhaps twenty national 
social service organizations. The con- 
ference was a unit in feeling that as a 
link between organized efforts, as a 
means for letting people throughout 
the country know promptly of needs 
and national programs—how, when 
and where they can count locally—the 
Survey was at the threshold of an 
opportunity for service such as has 
seldom come to an educational enter- 
prise. 

The development of this directory is 
one of several steps in carrying out 
this commission. The executives of 
these organizations will answer ques- 
tions or offer counsel to individuals 
and local organizations in adjusting 
their work to emergent wartime de- 
mands. 


Listings $3 a month for card of five lines (in- 
cluding one listing in SUBJECT-INDEX by full 
name and three by initials), fifty cents a month for 
each additional line. No contracts for less than 
three months. Additional charge of $1 for each 
change of copy during three-month period. 


SUBJECT INDEX 


Americanization, Nu1L. 
sirth Registration, AasPim. 
Blindness, Ncrs. 

Cancer, Ascc. 

Charities, Ncsw. 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION 
Russell Sage Fdn., Ch. Org. Dept. 
Charters, Sxo. 


CHILD WELFARE 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. Child Welf. Assn. 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Child Helping. 


Child Labor, Nctc, Aasprm, Nesw, Nspre, Praa. 


CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE 
Com. on Ch. and Soc. Ser., Fecca. 


CIVICS 


Am. Proportional Representation Lg. 
Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Short Ballot Org. 
Survey Associates, Civ. Dept. 
Civilian Relief, Arc. 
Commission Government, Sso. 
Community Organization, AIss. 
Conservation, CcHL. 
{of vision], Ncps. 
Clubs, Niww. 
Consumers, Cia. 
Cooperation, Cra. 
Coordination Social Agencies, Arss. 
Correction, Ncsw. 
Cost of Living, Cra. 


COUNTRY LIFE 
Com. on Ch. and Country Life, Fecca, Arc. 
County Ywca. 
Credit Unions, Mass. Credit Union Assn. 
Crime, Sa. 
Disfranchisement, Naacp. 


EDUCATION 
Amer. Library Assn. 
Cooperative League of America. 
Natl. Board of the Ywea. 
Nat. Soc. for Prom. of Ind. Ed. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Div. of Ed. 
Survey Associates, Ed. Dept., Hr. 
Efficiency Work. Bur. 
Electoral Reform, Tz, Apri 
Employment, Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Eugenics, Er. 
Exhibits, Aasprm, Ncps. 
Feeblemindedness, Ncmu. ~ 


FOUNDATIONS 
Russell Sage Foundation. 


HEALTH 
Amer. Assn. for Study & Prev’n’t’n Inf. Mort. 
Amer. Social Hygienic Assn, : 
Amer. Soc. for Cont. of Cancer. 
Amer. Red Cross. 
Campaign on Cons. of Human Life, Fecca. 
Eugenics Registry. 
Natl. Assn. for Study and Prevt. Tuberculosis. 
Natl. Com. for Ment. Hygiene. 
Natl. Com. for Prev. of Blindness. 
Natl. Org. for Public Health Nursing. 
Natl. Soc. Hygiene Assn. 
Necsw, Necwa. 
Survey Associates, Health Dept. 
Health Insurance, AaLL 
Home Economics, AHEA. 
Home Work, Ne tc. 
Hospitals, Naspt. 
Hygiene and Physical Education, Ywca. 


- IMMIGRATION 


Council of Jewish Wom., Dept. Im. Aid. 

International Institute for Foreign-born Women 
of the Ywca 

Natl. Lib. Im. League, Nrs, Nras. 


INDUSTRY 
Amer. Assn. for Labor Legislation. 
Industrial Girls’ Clubs of the Ywca. 
Natl. Child Labor Com. 
Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 
Natl. Wom. Trade Union League. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Ind. Studies. 
Survey Associates, Ind. Dept. 
Necsw, Newa. 

Insanity, Ncm#. 

Institutions, AHEA. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
Anti-Imperialist League. 
Com. on Int. Justice and Good Will, Fecca. 
Survey Associates, For. Serv. Dept. 
Natl. Waman's Peace Party. 

Labor Laws, Aatt, Nctc. 

Legislative Reform, Apri 


LIBRARIES 

American Library Assn. 

Russ. Sage Fdn. Library. 

Ref. Library Women in Industry, Weiv. 
Mental Hygiene, Ceru, Newu. 
Military Relief, Arc. 

Mountain Whites, Rsv. 

Municipal Government, Apri, N¥s. 
National Service, Arss. 

Negro Training, H1, Tx. 
Neighborhood Work, Nvs. 
Nursing, ApHa, Arc, Norux. 
Open Air Schools, Nasprt. 


PEACE 

National Woman’s Peace Party, ArL. 
Peonage; Naacr. 

Playgrounds, Praa 

Physical Training, Praa. 

Protection Women Workers, Nras. 
Prostitution, AsHa. 

Public Health, Nopun. 


RACE PROBLEMS 
Hampton Institute. 
Natl. Assn. for Adv. Colored Peop. 
Russel] Sage Fdn., South. Highland Div. 


Tuskegee Institute. - 


Er, Ar. A 
Reconstruction, Ncsw. 


RECREATION 


Playground and Rec. Assn. of Amer. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. of Rec. 
NByYwca. 


SS 3e 


REMEDIAL LOANS 


Russell Sale Fdn., Div. of Rem. Loans, Mcuas 
WEIU. 
Sanatoria, Nasprt. 
Savings, Mcua. 
Self-Government, Nuww, AIL, 


SETTLEMENTS 


Nat. Fed. of Settlements. 
Sex Education, AsHa. 
Schools, Anza, Hi, Tr. 
Short Ballot, Sso. 

Social Hygiene, Asa. 


SOCIAL SERVICE 


Amer. Inst. of Soc. Service. 

Com. on Ch. and Soc. Service, Fecca. 
SOCIAL WORK 

Natl. Conference of Social Work. 

Natl. Social Workers’ Exchange. 
Statistics, Rsr. 


SURVEYS 


Bureau of Municipal Research. 
Russell Sage Fdn., Dept. Sur. and Ex. 
Ncmu, Praa, Newa, Ngpie. 

Thrift, Mcua. 


TRAVELERS AID i 


ee Travelers Aid Society. 

yw. 

Tuberculosis, Naspr. 

Vocational Education, Nctc, Rse, Weru. 
Unemployment, AaLt, 3 


WAR RELIEF 


Am. Red Cross. 
Preventive Constructive Girls’ 


WOMEN 5 


Amer. Home Economics Assn. 

Natl. Board of the Y. W. C. A. 

Natl. Consumers’ League. 

Natl. League of Wom. Workers. 

Natl. Women’s Trade Union League. 

Women’s Educational and Industrial Union. 
Working Girls, Crw, Ntas, Niww. = 


ALPHABETICAL LIST 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR LABOR LEGIS- 
LATION—John B. Andrews, sec’y; 131 E. 23 St., 

New York. For national employment service for 

mobilizing and demobilizing war workers; main-~ 
taining labor standards; workmen’s compensation; 

health insurance. 


AMERICAN ASSOC. 
VENTION OF INFANT MORTALITY—Gertrude © 
B. Knipp, exec. sec’y; 1211 Cathedral St. Balti- 
more. Literature. Exhibits. Urges prenatal in- 
struction; adequate obsterical care; birth registra- © 
tion; maternal nursing; infant welfare consultation. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
—Mrs. Alice P. Norton, sec’y. Organized for 
betterment of conditions in home, school, institu- 
tion and community. Publishes Journal of Home 
Economics. 1211 Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SOCIAL SER- 
VICE—Founded by Dr. Josiah Strong. Nathaniel 
M. Pratt, gen. sec’y; Bible House, Astor Place, 
New York. Welcomes inquiries as to all matters 
of community organization and progress. Mem- 
bers of its staff glad to enter into consultation by 
correspondence about given conditions or particu- 
lar projects. Assists in bringing to individual new 
undertakings the combined results and lessons of 
the best productive achievement. Seeks to bring 
about better cooperation among specialized national 
organizations, toward securing the more compre- 
hensive local application of their types of service. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—George 
B. sigaes f exec. sec’y; 78 E, Washington St., Chi- 
ago. Furnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning lib buildings, training 
librarians, cataloging libraries, etc. List of publi- 
cations on request. 


AMERICAN PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTA- 
TION LEAGUE—C. G. Hoag, sec’y; 802 Franklin 
Bank Building, Philadelphia. Advocates a rational 
and fundamental reform in electing representatives. 
Literature free. Membership $1. 


Work of Ywca ? 


eee St ee See oe — - 


FOR STUDY AND PRE- 
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ICAN RED CROSS—National 


officers: 
ogodrow Wilson, President of the United States, 


resident; Robert deForest, vice-pfesident; 
on Skelton Williams, treasurer; John W. Davis, 
ounselor; Charles L. Magee, secretary; Hon. 
illiam Howard Taft, chairman central commit- 
3 Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Harvey D. 
fibson, general manager. 


Central Committee, appointed by the President 
f the United States; William Howard Taft, chair- 
an; Eliot Wadsworth, vice-chairman; Robert 
ansing, Secretary of State; John Skelton Wil- 
jams, Controller of the Currency; Major-General 
‘illiam C. Gorgas, Surgeon-General, U. S. A.; 

1 are William ag Braisted, Surgeon- Gen- 
asf U. S. N.; John W. Davis, Solicitor-General. 


War ity appointed by the President of the 
nited States: enry Davison, chairman; 
Charles D. Norton, Grayson M.-P. Murphy, John 

. Ryan, Cornelius N. Bliss, Jr.; William foward 
aft, ex-officio; Eliot Wadsworth, ex-officio. 


Major Grayson M.-P. Murphy, U. S. A., Com- 
issioner to Europe. 


Department of Militar. fy Relief: John D. Ryan, 
director-general; Gen. Winfred Smith, assistant di- 
rector-general. 


Department of Civilian Relief: W. Frank Per- 
sons, director-general. 
Bureau of Medical Service: Lieutenant-Colonel 


. C. Connor. 


Nursing Service: National Committee, Miss 
jee Delano, chairman; Bureau of Nursing Serv- 
ce, Miss Clara Noyes, director; Bureau_of Town 
and Country Nursing Service, Miss Fanny F. 
Clement, director. 


Woman’s Bureau: Miss Florence Marshall, di- 


rector. 


| Supply Service: Frank B. Gifford, director. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL HYGIENE ASSO- 
TION—William F. Snow, M. D., gen. sec’y; 
105 W. 40 St., New York. For the repression 
i Tostitution, "the reduction of venereal diseases, 
the promotion of sound sex education; pam- 
piles upon request; membership $5; sustaining 


| 


AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR THE CONTROL 
OF CANCER—Miss Marion H. Mapelsden, acting 
éxec. sec’y, 25 W. 45 St., New York. To dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning symptoms, diagnosis, 
treatment and prevention. Publications free on 
request. Annual membership dues, $3. 


ANTI-IMPERIALIST LEAGUE—Founded Nov. 
19, 1898. Moorfield Storey, pres. (first pres., 
: George S. Boutwell); David Greene Haskins, Jr., 
--(treas., 10 Tremont St, Boston; Erving Winslow, 
sec’y. Object: To protest and agitate against ex- 
tension of sovereignty over peoples, without their 
_ Own consent. 


BUREAU OF MUNICIPAL RESEARCH—261 
Broadway, New York. Specialists in surveys of 
all kinds; also installs efficiency systems. Twelve 
years’ successful work throughout United States 
m and C Canada; estimates furnished. 

t COOPERATIVE LEAGUE OF AMERICA—Scott 
HH. Perky, sec’y; 2 W. 13 St. New York. 
To spread knowledge, develop scientific methods, 
and give expert advice concerning all phases of 
Consumers’ cooperation. Annual membership, $1, 

includes monthly, Cooperative Consumer. 
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IMMIGRANT AID, COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN (NATIONAL)—Headaquarters, 242 East 


Broadway, New York. Helen Winkler, ch’n. 
Greets girls at ports; protects, visits, advises, 
ides. Has international system of safeguarding. 


onducts National Americanization program. 


_ EUGENICS REGISTRY—Battle Creek, Mich. 
_ Chancellor David Starr Jordan, pres.; Dr. Piss 6 
Kellogg, sec’y; Prof. O. C. Glaser, exec. sec’y. 


=" 


A public service for knowledge about human in- 
heritance, hereditary inventory and eugenic pos- 
sibilities. Literature free. 


FEDERAL COUNCIL OF THE CHURCHES OF 
_ CHRIST IN AMERICA—Constituted by 30 Protes- 
tant denominations. Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
é gen’l sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New York. 
Commission on the Church and Social sha 
Rey. Worth M. Tippy, exec. sec’y; 
: Clyde F. Armitage, asso. sec’y; Herbert M. 
i Shenton, special sec’y; Miss Grace M. Sims, 
© sec’y. 
Commission on International Juste and Good- 
will; Rev. Sidney L. Gulick, sec’ 


Commission on Inter-Church Federations; Rev. 
Roy B. Guild, exec. sec’y. 

Commission on Church and Country Life; Rev. 
Charles Gill,--sec’y; 104 N. Third St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Campaign for the Conservation of Human Life; 
Charles Stelzle, sec’y. 


HAMPTON INSTITUTE—G. P. 
prin.; F. K. Rogers, treas.; W. H. Scoville, sec’y; 
Hampton, Va. ‘Hampton i is a war measure” (H. B. 
Frissell). Trains Indian and Negro youth. Neither 
a State nor a Government school. Supported by 
voluntary contributions. Free literature on race 
adjustment, Hampton aims and methods. 


Phenix, vice- 


MASSACHUSETTS CREDIT UNION ASSOCIA- 
TION—J. C. Bills, Jr., managing dir.; 78 
Devonshire St., Boston. Gives information con- 
cerning credit unions, and assists in their organ- 
ization and development. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE—Pres., 
eee Storey; chairman, Board of Directors, 
Drwje Spingarn; treas., Oswald Garrison Vil: 
lard; ane of pub. "and research, Dr. W. E. B. 
Du Bois; act’g sec’y, James Welden Johnson; 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. Membership 8,500, 
with 90 branches. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE STUDY 
AND PREVENTION OF TUBERCULOSIS— 


Charles J. Hatfield, M.D., exec. sec’y; Philip P. 
Jacobs, Ph.D., ass’t sec’y; 105 E. 22 St., New 
York. Organization of tuberculosis campaigns; 


tuberculosis hospitals, clinics, nurses, etc.; open 
air schools; Red Cross seals, educational methods. 


NATIONAL BOARD OF THE YOUNG WOM- 
EN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION—600 Lexing- 
ton Ave., New York. To advance physical, social, 
intellectual, moral and spiritual interests of young 
women. Student, city, town, and county centers; 
physical education; camps; rest-rooms, lunch-rooms 
and cafeterias; educational classes; employment; 
Bible study; secretarial training school; foreign 
work; war work councils. 


NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE— 
Owen vejoy, sec’y; 105 East 22 St., New 
York. 35 state branches. Industrial and agricul- 
tural investigations; legislation; studies of admin- 
istration; education; delinquency; health; recrea- 
tion; children’s codes. Publishes quarterly Child 
Labor Bulletin. Photographs, slides and exhibits. 


ee CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
— s. F. Powlison, gen. sec’y; 70 Fifth Ave., 
New Eon! Cooperates with hundreds of social 
agencies. Headquarters for child welfare mate- 
rials, exhibits, literature, etc. Inquiries invited. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR MENTAL HY- 
GIENE—Clifford W. Beers, sec’y; 50 Union Sa., 
New York. Pamphlets on mental hygiene, mental 
disorders, feeblemindedness, epilepsy, inebriety, 
criminology, war neuroses and re-education. social 
service, backward children, surveys, state societies. 
Mental Hygiene; quarterly; $2 a year. 


NATIONAL COMMITTEE FOR THE PREVEN- 
TION OF BLINDNESS—Edward M. Van Cleve, 
managing director; Gordon L. Berry, field sec’y; 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, sec’y; 130 East 22 St., 
New York. Objects:—To furnish information, ex- 
hibits, lantern slides, lectures; publish literature 
of movement—samples free; quantities at cost. In- 
cludes New York State Committee. 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF SOCIAL WORK 
—Robert A. Woods, pres., Boston; William T. Cross, 
gen. sec’y; 315 Plymouth Court, Chicago. General 
organization to discuss principles of humanitarian 
effort and increase efficiency of agencies. Publishes 
proceedings annual meetings, monthly bulletin, 
pamphlets, etc. Information bureau. Membership, 
$3. 45th annual meeting Kansas City, May 15-22, 
1918. Main divisions and chairmen: 


Children, Henry W. Thurston. 


Delinquents and Correction, Mrs. Jessie D. 
Hodder. 

Health, Haven Emerson, M.D. 

Public Agencies and Institutions, Albert, S. 
Johnstone. 

The Family, Gertrude Vaile. 

Industrial and Economie Problems, Mrs. 


Florence Kelley. 
The Local Community, Charles C. Coper. 
Mental Hygiene, Frankwood E. Williams. 


Organization of Social Forces, Allen T. Burns. 
Social Problems of the War and Reconstuction, 
V. Everit Macy. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS, HEW YORE 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF SETTLEMENTS 
—Robert A. Woods, sec’y, 20 Union Park, Bos- 
ton. Develops broad forms of comparative 
study and concerted action in city, state, and na- 
tion, for meeting the fundamental problems dis- 
closed by settlement work; seeks the higher and 
more democratic organization of neighborhood life. 


NATIONAL LEAGUE OF WOMEN WORKERS— 
Rag Hamilton, org. sec’y; 35 E. 30 St., New York. 

vening clubs for girls; recreation and instruction 
in self-governing and supporting groups for girls 
of working age. 


NATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION LEAGUE 
—Sun Bldg., N. Y. Advocates selection, distribu- 
tion and Americanization and opposes indiscrimi- 
nate restriction. Catalog of publications on re- 
quest. Membership ($1 up) includes all available 
pamphlets. rl 


NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH NURSING —Ella Phillips Crandall, 
R. N., exec. sec’y; 600 Lexington Ave., New 
York. Object: To stimulate the extension of 
public health nursing; to develop standards of 
technique; to maintain a central bureau of in- 
formation. Bulletins sent to members. 


NATIONAL SOCIAL WORKERS’ EXCHANGE 
—Mrs. Edith Shatto King, mgr., 130 E. 22 St., 
New York. A cooperative registry managed by 
social workers. Social organizations supplied with 
trained workers. Membership composed of experi- 
enced social workers. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION 
OF INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION—May Allinson, 
asst. sec’y; 140 W. 42 St., New York. Promotion 
of legislation for federal and state-aided voca- 
tional education; organization of industrial schools 
and classes; surveys, publications, conferences. 


NATIONAL TRAVELERS AID SOCIETY—Gil- 
bert Colgate, pres.; Rush Taggart, treas.; Orin C. 
Baker, sec’y; rooms 20-21 465 Lexington Ave., 
New York. Composed of non-commercial agencies 
interested in the guidance and protection of 
travelers, especially women and girls. Non-sec- 
tarian. 


NATIONAL WOMAN’S PEACE PARTY. Section 
for the United States of the International Com- 
mittee of Women for Permanent Peace—Mrs. 
Eleanor Daggett Karsten, office sec’y; Jane Addams, 
ch’n; 116 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago. The purpose 
of this organization is to enlist all American women 
in arousing the nations to respect the sacredness 
of human life and to abolish war. 


NATIONAL WOMEN’S TRADE UNION 
LEAGUE—Mrs. Raymond Robins, pres.; 139 N. 
Clark St. (room 703), Chicago. Stands for self- 
government in the work shop through organization 
and also for the enactment of protective legislation. 
Information given. Official organ, Life and Labor. 


PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASS’N OF 
AMERICA—H. S. Braucher, sec’y; 1 Madison Av., 
N. Y. C. Playground and community center _ac- 
tivities and administration; cooperating with War 
Dept. Commission on Training Camp Activities. 


RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION—For the Im- 
provement of Living Conditions—John M. Glenn, 
dir, 130 E 22 St., New York. Departments: 
Charity Organization, Child-Helping, ducation, 
Statistics, Recreation, Remedial Loans, Surveys 
and Exhibits, Industrial Studies, Library, Southern 
Highland Division. 


SHORT BALLOT ORGANIZATION—Woodrow 
Wilson., pres.; Richard S. Childs, see’y; 383 
Fourth Ave., New York. Clearing house for in- 
formation on short ballot, commission gov’t, city 
manager plan, county gov’t. Pamphlets free. 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.—Robert W. de 
Forest, pres.; Arthur P. Kellogg, sec’y; publishers 
of the URVEY; Paul U. Kellogg, editor; Edward 
T. Devine, Graham Taylor, Jane Addams, associate 
editors; departments: Civics, Graham R. Taylor; 
paacere John A. Fitch; Health, Alice Hamilton, 

ertrude Seymour; Education, Crime, Win- 
throp D. Lane; Foreign Service, Bruno Lasker. 
TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE—An institution for the 
training of Negro youth; an experiment in race 
adiustment in the Black Belt of the South; fur- 
nishes information on all phases of the race prob- 
lem and on the Tuskegee Idea and methods. 
Robert R. Morton, prin.; Warren Logan, treas.; 
Emmett J. Scott, sec’y; Tuskegee, Ala. 


WOMEN’S EDUCATIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL 
UNION—Miss Helen N. Henry, exec. sec’y, 264 
Boylston St., Boston. Information regarding 
women’s work, vocational opportunities, social wel- 
fare legislation Mass.; practical training in institu- 
tional management through industrial departments. 
Reading lists on women’s vocations. 


$$ 


Scientific study coupled with 
practical manufacturing meth- 
ods—this is the basis of the 
MAZDA Service that helps lamp- 


makers produce better lamps. 


“ Not the name of a thing, but the mark of a service” 


The Meaning ot MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service tocertain is centered in the Research Laboratories of the General 
lamp manufacturers. Its purpose is to collect and select Electric Company at Schenectady. The mark MAZDA 
scientific and ‘practical information concerning progress can appear only on lamps which meet the standards of 
and developments in the art of incandescent lamp manu- MAZDA Service. It is thus an assurance of quality. 
facturing and to distribute this information to the com- This trademark is the property of the General Electric 
panies entitled to receive this Service. MAZDA Service | Company. 


RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


